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The Draba Verna. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


ing the beauty and utility of said articles. Con- 
fusion follows, which is only suppressed by direct- 
ing the attention to fingers that smart and ears 


[The Draba Verna, or Whitlow Grass, is very | that tingle. This concentrates the most undivid- 
interesting to our local botanists, because it is the ed attention upon the aching flesh, and quiet en- 


earliest and also the smallest of flowering plants. 
It is scarcely an inch in height, and the spread of 


its leaves does not exceed the dia.neter ot a six- 


sues; which lasts till the pain is forgotten, and 
off. the boy’s mind starts on another expelition, to 


pence, so that the whole plant may be covered by be followed in turn with another quietus. It is 


a lady’s thimble. J 
spring warmth affords an excuse Yor growing— 
often before the snow is gone—and unfolds a tiny, 
white, cruciform flower. Its only habitat in this 
part of Massachusetts is in the town of Peabody 
in a remote spot.| 
I sought the earliest of the flowers 
While snow yet lingered on the ground, 
And wandered many dreamy hours 
Betore the little gem I found. 


’Twas in a pasture far from town, 
Where leafiess alders fringed a stream, 


And spring’s bright sun shone warmly down | 


And turned the sod to living green. 
With sharpest eyes I searched the glen, 

Till, rising through the tufts of moss, 
I spied the Draba’s slender stem, 

Surmoupted by its silver cross. 


A modest flower so low and shy, 

Yet leader of the floral train, 
Unfolding to a chilly sky 

Amid the frosts and sleety rain. 
How brave this least of floral things 

The stormy winds of March to dare, 
Before the earliest birdling sings 

Or insect ventures 1n the air! 

G. L. STREETER. 


Sacem, Mass. 


Crowded School-Rooms. 


— 


BY A BOSTON TEACHER. 


What toil of brains, wear of muscle, and sums 
of money, have been employed to discover some 
scientific method of ventilation for our school- 
rooms! ‘They have been measured to know how 
much air each room can contain, and multiplied 
to know what quantity a class needs, and sub- 
tracted, added and divided to see that scholars 
have an abundance of this life-giving element. 
To all this we say Amen! But did any wise- 
acre ever attempt by any mathematical or scien- 
tific investigation to ascertain how many minds 
the presence of one person can control! As, 2: 4:: 
one teacher: 56 boys—has there ever been any 
such problem figured out? 

A sponge as large as your fist will absorb a 
cup of water; but has any school-board ever cal- 
culated how large a teacher’s brain must be to 
absorb over half a hundred wide-awake pupils? 
That man is a great general who possesses power 
that penetrates every portion of his army; who 
gives to every man his influence; when he has 
all his men by leading-strings, and they follow his 
will more closely than if they were bound with 
chains and bolts. But history teaches us that 
even such great men have become bewildered, 
and been defeated in the end, by stretching their 
power till it was too thin to hold. One cabinet 
can overlook c-day this country, reaching from 
the Lakes to the Gulf; but whether it can bear suf- 
ficient strain to cover countries in the sea looks 
doubttul to some of us. That person is a great 
teacher who takes his pupils with him ‘inter syl- 
vas academi,’’? where he loves to dwell, and before 
they learn a rule, or a formula, or can state a sin- 
gle step of any calculation, are intoxicated with the 
qualities in the great mind of their master, and 
drawn irresistibly to their work, as the moon 
draws the sea. Learning is then no task, and ev- 
ery hour spent in searching for its treasures brings 
in a large and valuable income to the learner. 
But no Plato ever taught sixty young stirring 
disciples at once in the quiet groves of Acade- 
mus—let us be sure of that. Enter one of our 
school groves in Boston! Seven rows of seats 
deep, by eight rows wide! Each seat contains a 
nature hungry for something to feed upon. The 
article expected to serve him is teacher’s brain, 
and enough to victual the whole mass of gaping 
eyes, ears and intellects. Before the class is one 
teacher, with a mind of fair capacity, not above 
or below average mental and moral power. How 
far down that phalanx of boys do you suppose his 


with ita hidden force? In the morning, rested 
and vigorous, he may reach the whole, and for 
half an hour hold the entire class as one individ- 
ual whilst he unfolds to them the mysteries of 
some lesson. An hour, at the longest, and his 
strength has spent its vitality. But the class is 
not overtaxed; all they need is change, and a 
fresh mind to step in and carry them on another 
hour. When school-room air becomes impure, 
ventilators and windows are provided that can 
furnish a fresh supply. But where is the provi- 
sion for new teaching-power, when the old force 
is used up? Investigations of school-boards are 
very limited if they think they have provided 
enough of this material, or even half enough, to 
hold that mass of mind, animate, guide and dis- 
cipline it during the remaining four hours of 
aechool. 

Not half down those lines does the personal 
presence of the teacher reach, unless it is accom- 
pavied with a rattan or some instrument of torture. 
We all know how, in the lecture-room, which is 
only a grown-up school-room, we purchase our tick- 
ets near the speaker. We do not wart many per- 
sons between us and him. If a crowd intervene, we 
lose the force of his remarks, and somehow are 
left out of the charmed circle. If we were chil- 
dren and in school, we should go to play. This 
would disturb the teacher, already overworn with 
the effort to control and instruct such a multitude, 
and somebody would get whipped. 

This is the way things work in our crowded 
school-rooms. Many are the bodies that get 
whipped every day because the teaching material 
is spent, or because the demand, in the first place, 
is much too great for the supply provided. 
“But,” I hear some one say, ‘does not the great 
orator reach the whole of his audience ‘—cannot 
a Phillips hold three thousand, as well as one thou- 
sand, persons an entire evening spell-bound?”’ 
Granted. But neither a Phillips nor a Demos- 
thenes could lecture five hours a day for over 
three hundred days in the year. A great deal 
has been said about corporal punis!ment in our 
schools by men whose consciences were seriously 
troubled, but who failed to see it was the city’s 
pocketbook that needed to be stirred instead. 
Teachers would prefer to deal out instruction 
rather than whippings—ask any one of them and 
he will tell you so. On the other hand, children 
would prefer to receive the intelligent teaching ot 
a wide-awake, enthusiastic mind to the rattan; 
that they will tell you also. But teachers with 
brains are expensive, whilst rattans are cheap— 
and one or the other will ever be in demand in 
our school-rooms. Children will not sit five 


hours in order and think of nothing. They love. 


to think about their lessons, if they are made pal- 
atable and possible of getting a thought into; 
but if nothing is turnished them, they invent for 
themselves; and out come jack-knives, bows and 
arrows, guin, and a whole ark-load of boy play- 
things. Vigorous correspondence is immediately 
beguo with surrounding ueiguboruveds coucero- 





It starts up as soon as the least 


not only unjust and cruel but ridiculous to whip 
a scholar because he is active and loves to think. 

Who would not prefer to make a “jumping-jack”’ 
to taking a dose of Worcester’s spelling-book ? 
The wooden image would tax a boy’s ingenuity 
; to construct, and furnish him a valuable lesson in 
invention. 

But the meaningless column of words he will 
not get unless he is a dunce with not brains 
enough to make a ‘‘jumping-jack.” 

But suppose the moral nature of a child is in- 
clined to evil; rather than good. And it will not 
be surprising to hear there are a few such cases in 
our schools, whose actions are more peculiar than 
the ‘‘heathen Chinee,”’ and it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to find where their mysterious manifesta- 
tions hit on the scale of motive. 

You who know what thought and anxiety one 
such case furnishes, in a household, can guess how 
much heart and brain are needed to manage a 
score of such, scattered among fifty or sixty. 
Like hidden torpedoes they are ready, at any time, 
to explode, corrupting their companions, and ren- 
dering it doubtful if there be so much as one right- 
eous one left in the whole lot. 

There is a cry, as we all know, for fewer hours in 
school and fewer studies. This demand is not 
made because parents think their children are get- 
ting too wise, for in many instances the parent 
sees with pain that his child grows more foolish 
every day he goes to school. 

The children themselves have rebelled, and in 
spite of all remonstrances are neglecting declen- 
sions and conjugations in their Latin and Greek, 
and are getting their education in the Public Li- 
brary, at the Museum, and in any attractive way 
that offers. Parents have fought, hand in-hand, 
with teachers and committees, to cram the lessons 
down, till the pleasant evening at home has become 
a regular battle-scene, and at last they are pray- 
ing for something to be done. The children have 
come off victorious, because they have reformed 
with nature and the progress of ideas. Ifchildren 
find more ideas in the street than in the school- 
room, as it appears, then the remedy will be to 
increase the amount of this material at school. 

It is the tendency of the age to go where we 
can get the most thought. Children are only fol- 
lowing the natural order ofthings There should 
be more intelligence about the kind of intellectual 
and moral food that is set before our children at 
school, and the amount they can endure. One 
raw potato might kill a boy to digest—but he could 
eat half-a-dozen, nicely cooked, without the least 
harm, and very likely with some pleasure. A 
Latin grammar crowded into the memory, in the 
raw state, might be the means of bringing on 
brain-fever and insanity. But instead, if it had 
been nicely served, and spiced with the teacher’s 
intelligence, the mind would have had no difficulty 
in finding a place forit. There are none too many 
studies in our school curriculum; the child likes 
change, and naturally ‘goes from one subject to 
another, as he does with his playthings by him- 
self. With these he plays busily, and thinks 
continually—thinks twice as hard as he does in 
school, till night, and then only feels a healthy fa- 
tigue. Butit will require more than one cook for 
fifty scholars to get up this great variety of school 
food, make it pleasant and digestible, and have 
all arranged so that each leason slall come, in 
time and place, to relieve the other. And then, 
no system can succeed without the teacher’s con- 
stant presence; his nature must fill everything, 
springing up like green leaf, and fresh grass-blade, 
and bright dew-drops, on every page of the child’s 
lesson. He must be in the dry verbs, and behind 
the knotty problems, not to tell how each must 
be solved, but just to steady the hand when it is 
going to fall, and turn the kaleidoscope for change 
and brighter colors when the eycs are getting 
dull. He must be in the moral nature as well as 


: |the intellectual, a physician to every disease, a 
mind will penetrate, and magnetize, and hold, | sos ge : 


strength to every virtue, witha clear eye discern- 
ing the spirit of every action. There will be no 
complaint of the hours being too many to pass 
amid such influence, or of studies being too numer- 
ous which are constantly delighting and refresi- 
ing the mind. Neither will there be pale faces, 
nor aching heads, to go out of our school-yards at 
night, or long, hard lessons to spoil the evening 
at home, if we will have rational teaching in our 
schools. We cannot afford to lower, but rather 
| must elevate, the standard of scholarship for our 
‘children. Education must keep step with the ad- 
| vance of ideas. 

| But my pen is arrested by the hand ofeconomy, 
jand my ears are filled with the groans of taxes, and 
| before my eyes are thrust the enormous figures of 
ischool expenses for the past year. For a mo- 
| ment they do look large as we numerate them, up, 
, up, almost tothe millions period. One moment— 
}and then there is a great cry of joy and pride in 
our hearts as we think of the priceless value they 
| represent. How small they look, and how they 
dwindle away in the face of thought and education! 
We have pushed the monument up the past year. 
| Let us rejoice and build it higher, deeper and 
broader another year; for it shall be a monument 
, ‘more lasting than brass, and higher than the re- 
gal sight of pyramids.” 





“Give to the Wind thy Fears.” 

The foundation element of any success is a 

| vivid hope, a belief-certainty, that we shall sooner 
| or later compass our ends. Very often the prac- 
| tical result is in the ratio of the boldness and util- 
\ity of the speculation. There must be an inspir- 
jing projector, who has a clear idea of what is 
| wanted, mathematical acumen, a happy faculty of 
| illustrating the main points, anda magnetic wand 
to attract and attach others to his purposes. 
| Amid diverse fluctuations the presiding genius 
| must maintain a central temperature, and meet all 
chills with redoubled heat. This principle holds 
good in every department of life, from the most 
trifling details to extremely complicated action. 
It is difficult to awaken the first fervor, and. stiil 
more so to teed the fire which has actually been 
kindled. Most people take counsel of their doubts 
rather than of their euthusiasm. Hence the need 
of stalwart pioneers, broad-shouldered, capable 
of bearing an atlas of almost any proportion. 
They must not harbor a hint of failure, but press 
on with the tread of a conqueror, A speaker 
gauges his audience, and modulates his voice ac- 
cordingly; so a schemer measures feet, miles, or 
thousands of leagues, and thus graduates his mo- 
/mentu.n. Innate force must always be the pro- 
_peller. Had Columbus heeded the dissatisfaction 
ot his crew, he would never have reached Amer- 
ica, When the firm earth was pressed, without 
question they were gratified to share thé honors 
so dearly bought. His perseverance made an il- 
luminated track. The telegram is of quite re 
cent date, and most of us can remember the 
,croakings of those whose courage went under 
with every breakage. The prophet held on, and 


at last received the plaudits of mankind. The 
Pacific Railroad took the country by storm, 
and overleaped every impediment. 
sensed it, and their amazement still continues. 

It is the same spirit which inaugurates our 
fairs, from a few articles sold in a parlor up through 
vestries and halls to the Boston Theater, with the 
‘adjunct of a United States vessel to bear our 
' greetings over the ocean. But for resolution the 
honest couple would never broaden their domain 
from one or two rooms to half, then a whole, house, 
and thence again to perhaps a palatial residence. 
| A few congenial souls improvise a meeting in a 
basement or attic. Gradually they emerge into 
larger and larger accommodations till some one, 
with a bright outlook, ventures to suggest and 
urge an edifice. Internal growth has made it 
feasible, and united they undertake un experiment 
which will be its own reward. 

This is the status at this moment of the radical 
wing in our community. It has gone through its 
day of small appliances, and now seeks the con- 
| venience, luxury, it you will, of a building adapted 
to its requirements. Limited in number and 
scanty in means, shall it struggle on, pitted against 
error, without working-implements, or will its 
friends come forward with hearty conviction, out- 
stretched hands and open purses to place it in fa- 


and institutions. But as an outstanding society, 
we cannot expect sympathy or money from those 
who regard us with scorn, pity, or as the levelers 
of strongholds. It is not to them we appeal, but 
to those who really feel with us and for us, and 
who, if they have any preference, would fellow- 
ship with such as we profess to be. They may 
not frequent any gathering, and may be indiffer- 
ent to us as a body; still their proclivities are on 
our side. Of these we ask an expression of good- 
will, But of those who have borne the burden in 
the heat of the day, whose watchword is progress, 
and whose occupation is reform, whose line of 
labor is the same as our own, we earnestly sug- 
gest cooperation, a mingling of substance and in- 
fluence, a hearty endeavor to accomplish our ini- 
tiatory design. There are those also whose age 
and infirmities preclude from active pursuits, but 
who can stretch backward to periods when they, 
too, kept us company and shared current ex- 
penses. If they now sit apart, and nearer the 
mount of vision, will they- not, ere their sands are 
run, give us their potent benediction, and erect 
their own monuments by added golden acts? 
Let us presume it will be so, and that we shall 
have palpable evidence that we have struck a gen- 
uine responsive chord. 


Dr. William Elder. 
One of the most earnest, devoted and talented 
of the old Free-Soil guard in this country was Dr. 
William Elder of Philadelphia. Col. Forney, of 
the Philadelphia Press, is giving geome reminis- 
cences of the men he knew in his early political 
life, and one of them has reference to the meeting 
of Dr. Elder and Messrs. Slidell, Breckinridge, 
and Douglas, with some fifteen other leading Dem- 
ocrats, at his (Col. F.’s) table, in Washington, 
in 1856 :— 
When the restraint of the first course or two 
was thawed, those who sat at my board were 
quickly attracted by the agreeable manners and | 
dazzling wit of my abolition friend. He gradually 
monopolized their whole attention by his com- 
ments on books and men, and his full knowledge 
of the resources of their own section. At last one 
of them said: ‘Pray, Dr. Elder, how is it that 
one of your tastes and learning should be so op- 
posed to Southern rights and institutions?” That 
opened the ball, and, nothing loth, he answered 
with a story I can never turget—a story which | 
believe has never been forgotten by any one who 
heard it: ‘When I lived in Pittsburg, gentle- 
men,” said the Doctor, ‘‘where I had the honor 
to vote fur James G. Birney for President in 1844, 
being one of a very, very small party, which 
will soon control Pennsylvania by an Andrew | 
Jacksun majority, we had a strange character | 
among us who occasionally made speeches against 
slavery, and whose peculiarities were that when 
he became excited he gave way to uncontrollable 
tears and oaths. I always went to hear him, for 
there was an odd fascination about him. One 
night he was advertised to speak against the fugi- 
tive slave law—a measure which roused him al- 
most to madness—and [ was among the audience. 
He closed his harangue with a passage something 
like this: ‘Let us apply this law to ourselves, 
brethren and sisters. [live about a mile out of 
town, and rarely get back to my quiet home till 
evening; and the first to welcome me at the gar- 
den-gate are my little girl Mary and my bright- 
eyed son Willie—the joy of my heart, the stars of 
my life. Suppose, when I get home to-morrow, 
I meet my wife, instead of my children, at the 
door, and on asking for my darlings, she tells me 
that a man called John C. Calhoun of South Car- 
olina and another man called Henry Clay of Ken- 
tucky had come, in my absence, and carried | 
them down South into slavery? How would 
you feel in such a case? How do you think I 
would feel? What would Ido? you ask. Well, 
I will tell you. I would follow the aforesaid John 
C. Calboun and Henry Clay; follow them to the 
South; fullow them to the gates of death and 
hell; yes, into hell, and there cram the red-hot 
coals down their damned, infernal throats !’ 
And this outburst,’’ added Dr. Elder, ‘‘was 
punctuated with alternate sobs and swearing. I 
have given you one of the many causes, geutle- 
men, that have confirmed mein my abolitionism.’’ 
| It is impossible to convey an idea of the manner 
jin which Dre. Elder told this incident, or the ef- 
jfect produced upon the Southern men around 
|him. ‘Bhey listened with profound and breath- 
| less interest, and more than one with a pale cheek 
and moistened eve; and though they did not say 
they agreed with the eloquent Doctor, I saw that 
they respected him for the candor and warmth 
with which he had replied to their equally can- 
did quesuior:. 








COMMONALITIES. 
If thou art wcrn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget; 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart trom fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 
—Lonyellow. 

The American Phonographic Society, at its 
last meeting, appointed a committee to arrange 
for a national testimonial to Isaac Pitman, the 
|inventor of phonetic shorthand. Phonographers 
| of all schools are to be invited; and it is hoped 





Many never 


vorable position for manly and womanly effort? | 
As a community, we give to all denominations | jjg Jifetime, has published it. He gives his body 


jlaid with gold, and ornamented with a silk cord 
‘and tassels. Upon it were engraved these words: 
“The Servant Girls of Paris to the Band of the 
1st Regiment of Prussian Guards, in remembrance 
| of the 3lst of March, 1814.” This trumpet is still 
| the property of the regiment, and is reserved for 
‘reviews and ‘grand military festivals. It has 
been repeatedly altered to suit the requirements 
of modern usage, but is still as good as new. 

Judy, one of the London humorous and satirical 
weeklies, has ina recent number this stinging sar- 
casm in the form of an advertisement :— 


J. Bull begs to inform his friends, the public, 
heads of families, and teachers in infsnt schools, 
that he is prepared to exhibit on very reasonable 
terms his celebrated British Lion (quite tame). 
The awe inspiring and terrific roars of this noble 
animal, combined with its perfect harmlessness, 
-are now wellknown, Any person may, with the 
| greatest impunity, kick or spit upon it, or pull it 
| by the tail, so that much fun may be derived from 
its ferocious demonstrations, at which nobody need 
feel the least afraid. It has been exhibited be- 
,fore all the crowned heads of Europe, and has 
raised screams of laughter. Address J. Bull, at 
, the “ Wind-Bag Inn,” Lamb’s Conduit-st. 


| Ifsome American journal had priated such a 

| thing, how virtuously indignant the Enylish news- 
papers and all their readers would have been! 

| Sol Hewes Sanborn, an eccentric old hatter of 
| Medford, Mass., has made one of the oddest of 





| 
| wills, and, anxious to enjoy the notoriety of it in 


to Prof. Agassiz and Dr. O. W. Holmes to be 
placed in the museum of anatomy at Cambridge. 
But he wants twodrum-heads made of his skin, 
on one of which shall be indelibly written, 
“Pope’s universal prayer,”’ and on the other the 
Declaration of Independence; and on these drum- 
heads shall be beaten the national air of “Yankee 
Doodle,” at the base of Bunker Hill monument, 
annually at sunrise on the 17th of June. The 
parts of his body useless for anatomical purposes 
are to be composted for a fertilizer ‘‘to nourish 
the growth of an American elm, to be planted or 
set out on some rural public thoroughfare, that 
the weary wayfaring man may rest, and innocent 
children playfully sport, beneath the shadow of 
its umbrageous branches, rendered luxuriant by 
my carcass.” 

The census of England is to be taken on the 
night of the 2d of April next, being Palm Sun- 
day. An English census is a very different thing 
from an American, ‘There are no deputy -mar- 
shals to go about at their leisure any time during 
the two or three months occupied in the enumer- 
ation, and there is nd quarrelling with the results. 
During the week preceding the taking of the 
census, a blank is distributed to every separate 
occupier of a house or of lodgings in the United 
Kingdom. The receiver is bound, under a pen- 
alty of twenty shillings, to fill up this blank with 
the name, sex, age, rank, condition, relation to 
head of family, and birth-place, of every person 
abiding with him on the night of Sunday, April 
2d, stating also whether any are blind, deaf, dumb, 
imbecile or lunatic. On the following day the 
army of enumerators collect all these forms, and 
any errors are then corrected. ‘The work of copy- 
ing, tabulating and arranging the returns will be 
begun immediately, and by the first of June a sum- 
mary of the whole will be ready for publication. 
In other words, two months after the British cen- 
sus is taken there will be very nearly as much in- 
formation accessible in regard to England as 
there will be in regard to the United States 
twelve months after our enumeration. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
From London. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Lonpon, March 4, 1871. 
PROF. SEELEY ON THE PREVENTION OF WAR, 
The distinguished author of ‘Ecce Homo,” 
which has occasioned a sensation in two hemi- 
spheres, addressed the members of the Peace So- 
ciety on Tuesday evening last on the possible 
means of preventing war in Europe. He assum- 
ed in the beginning that everybody was agreed 
that war ought to be abolished, and he then an- 


swered some arguments by which people persuad- 
ei themselves that war was a good thing, or had 
so much good about it that it might on the whole 
be allowed to continue, or else that it was so 
deeply rooted in human nature, and entangled 
with what was best in it, that the abolition of 
war would involve the re-making of man upona 
less noble type. Some persons, he said, argued, 
“first, eradicate the evil passions out of which war 
springs,’ but the destruction of the hereditary 
feud between Engiand and Scotland was brought 
about by allowing the material union to come 
first. When we teared that Frenclimen and Ger- 
mans could never forget their antipathies we 
should remember the history of England and 
Scotland. If it were true that war with all its 
horrors had something grandly beneficent in it, 
and that there was some justice in it, it was evi- 
dent there was not anything like enough of it. If 
there was no other way :f obtaining international 
justice it would be defensible; and, moreover, it 
would not be abolished until some other method 
of settling international disputes was established. 
The members of the Peace Society, looking 
abroad, could not say their principles were mak- 
ing much way. It was once thought that war was 
the guilty pursuit of kings and aristocracies; but 
we had seen that peoples also could quarrel; and 
should wars continue it would be proved that the 
wars of peoples would be more gigantic and waste- 
ful of blood that ever were tne wars of the kings. 
If people knew what to put in the place of war 
we should have no more cause of complaints. 
Some thought the tribunal of war better than no 
tribunal at all. The mistake made by peace ad- 
vocates was that they did not enter into details 
upon the arbitration argument, so as to convince 
people that it was teasible. To abolish war, then, 
we must have an equivalent; it could not be 
abolished by Erckmann-Chatrian descriptions of 
the horrors of war, admirable as they were. What 
we wanted wasacaretully detailed scheme of arvi- 
tration. 
alternative ot a trial by battle or a trial by law 
there would be no question as to which would be 
adopted. The war giant, whom now we kept as 
we kept the hangman, and regarded as a necessa- 
ry and detestable drudge, would then be set upon 
by a triumphant populace, and siain by “wives 
with spite and boys with stones.” The introduc- 
tion of a system of international arbitration, 
though it involved a vast number of political 
changes, was not a Utopian scheme. 
THE CONDITIONS OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION. 
Prof. Seeley then proceeded to amplify the fol- 





| that stenographers, also, who use the older sys- 
tems of shorthand, will take part in the move- 
ment. 
At a recent ordination dinner in Milton, an 
interesting story was told concerning Rev. Dr.! 
McKean, the namesake of Hon. Joseph McKean | 
Churchill, now of our municipal court. About 
ithe close of the last century he wore a black 
(Federal) cockade on his hat, and when he en- 
tered his pulpit he would put his hat on the Bible 
with the cockade side .urned toward the congre- 
gation! A Democrat put his hat, with a white 
'cockade on it, right over the clock in the front of, 
‘the gallery! O% course this political opposition in | 
lthe church attracted attention uotil the Federal 
' chorister reached over and knocked the Demo- 
crat’s hat down upon the floor, when a Federalist 
below kicked it out of dvors. 
| When, oa the 3lst of March, 1814, the Prus- 
sian Guards entered Paris the band of the Ist 
Regiment played the Grand March, “Entrance to 
| Paris,” which, for some reason, speedily became 
so popular with the bvanes of Paris, that they pre- 
sented this band with a heavy silver trumpet, in- 





lowing propositions :—First, the international sys- 


If international disputes ever came to the [orien York, Harper & Brothers.—This is a book 
| that may be recommended without reserve. The} 


en too much power and too soon. 


charges in the budget of either. It might be said 
the example of America was not a good peace ar- 
/gument. True, her peace was broken, but it had 
| been recovered, and was now « veritable Ameri- 
can peace, with no war establishments to preserve 
it. The American civil war was no more like the 
war: of Europe than the violence of the policeman 
was like the violence of a criminal, or the justifi- 
able homicide like the murderer. If the seces 
sionists had had their will there would now have 


cause the Americans went through one gigantic 


disarm at the end as nation never disarmed be- 
fore. The preservation of the Union was more 
important than the abolition of slavery, for it was 


lecturer predicted that the time would come 
when some such federation as he had described 


tomb of war. 


portion eulogistic of the American federation. 
GOOD FOR THE WIVES OF RASCALS. 


ing at the bar with an infant in her arms, charged 
at the Old Bailey with a robbery on one Parkes, 
and stealing from him a diamond necklace and 
other goods, value $12,000 or so, and also charg- 


she acted under the compulsion of her husband. 


town-sensation. Itis charged that it is opposed to 
the plain view of abstract justice, which supposes | 


prehended and the crime proved, he or she will a 
punished; and its tendency to confuse the public | 
mind as to the limits of marital and wifely respon- | 
sibility. Every professor of larceny who knows 
what is due to himself will be disposed hereafter 
to regard the state of holy matrimony with pe- 
culiar favor, and the thiet or burglar who henve- 
forth pursues his calling as a bachelor will be 
strangely oblivious of the lesson given him. 

ODDS AND ENDS. 
Miss Temple, sister of the Bishop of Exeter, has 
been elected 4 member of the School Buard for 
the parish of St. Thomas, Exeter. 
Mr. Arthur Hall announces that Miss Manning 
has, for several years, written as the ‘Author ot 
Mary Powell,” and it is with much surprise that 
another lady, a Miss Selous, is found to be writing 
under the pseudonym of ‘Kay Spen,” and calls 
herself author of ‘‘Mary Powell.” The writer 
known as “‘Kay Spen”’ is not the same with the 
author of “The Maiden and Married Lite of Mary 
Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton,” ‘More’s 
Household,’’ &c. . 
The story has been current in all the papers 
that the Germans burnt alive a French sharp- 
shooter. The facts turn out to be that an acting 
sergeant-major, with part of his company, had sur- 
rounded the chateau of Pouilly, in which were the 
captain and his party, 
offered to surrender, and on his adversaries point- | 
ing out that the Frances-tireurs were firing from an 
upper floor, and declaring that the building | 
would be fired if they did not desist and come} 
down, he reéntered the chateau, and in the act’ 
of rushing up the stairs to call on them to surren- } 
der was shot dead by a bullettrom above. The fire 
being still maintained, preparations were made to | 
burn the building. The smoke floating up the! 
stairs soon forced the defenders to descend and | 
give themselves up; but the captain’s body mean- | 
while had been partially charred, and, being lett | 
in that condition, became the origin of the report, 
which has been the subject of comment all over | 
Europe, and the untrustworthy foundation of 
many sharp strictures om the troops concerned. 
7; F::8: 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














The North British Review, which has of late been 
second to no other of the British reviews, has 
been discontinued. The ‘Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Company” will substitute for it the Brit- | 
ish Quarterly, which also is a valuable publication. 
The closing number of the .Vorth British is not | 
quite equal to some of its predecessors, but is of; 
good quality, nevertheless. No reason for the | 
discontinuance is given, but we suspect that the 
Review has of late been conducted on principles 
more liberal than some of its patrons are prepared 
to sustain. 

Harper’s Monthly, for April, is full of good 
things from first to last. Among them are three 
more chapters of ‘‘The American Baron;” a 
clever synopsis of Lady Belcher’s story of ‘‘The 
Mutiny of the ‘Bounty;’”’ a copiouely illustrated 
article on ‘‘Saturday Night in the Bowery ;” 
another installment of “Frederick the Great;’’ a 
well-written paper on ‘‘The Gulf Stream and the 
Trade Winds;’’ a paper well illustrated about the | 
“Florida Reefs;” several first-class stories, and | 
the always acceptable Editor's Easy Chair; Sci-| 
entific, Literary and Historical Records, and 
Drawer.—A. Williams & Co. have it. 








Scribner’s Monthly for April, the closing num- 
ber of the firat volume, contains a second volumi- 
nously illustrated paper on “Life in the Cannibal | 
Islands;” “A Breakfast with Alexandre Dumas,” 
by Jolin Bigelow; the conclusion of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s ‘‘Lucky Peer;’’ an illustrated pa- 
per on ‘The Fly,”’ by L. M. Petersilea; the con- 
tinuation of ‘‘Wilfred Cumbermede,” the excel- 
lent autobiographical story by George Macdonald, 
and several other interesting and entertaining 
matters. For the new volume Dr. Holland an- 
nounces that he has engaged Miss Thackeray, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. W. J. Stillman, Donald G. 
Mitchell, and Mr. Charles ID. Warner, to write 
stories and essays, and of course the magazine 
will prosper. 

The Apple Culturist: A Comp’ete Treatise for | 
the Practical Pomologist. By Sereno Edwards Todd, | 
Author of “Todd's Young Farmer’s Manual,” ete. | 





writer is an intelligent man, of large experience, | 
who has the art of the born teacher, that of re-! 
calling his own questions and difficulties while | 
learning, and of giving the information wkich a! 
learner desires. The work is liberally and excel-| 
leutly illustrated; the writer is admirably ex-|. 
plicit in his statements, and enters into precise 

detail without prolixity; and, in fine, we feel: 
bound to say that we have never seen a manual | 
of the kind which should be ranked above this. | 





‘tem wanted is something essentially different 
| from, and cannot be developed out of, the already 
existing system by which European affairs are 
settled in congresses of the great powers. Sec- 
ond, the system wanted necessarily involves the 


federation ot all the powers that are to reap the | 


benefits of it. Third,in order to be really vigor- 
ous and effective, such a system absolutely re- 
quires a federation of the closer kind; that is, a 
tederation nut after the model of the old German 
Bunds, but after the model of the United States 
tederation, with a complete apparatus of powers, 
tegisilative, executive and judicial; and raised 
above all dependence upon the state govern- 
ments. Fourth, the indispensable condituun ot 
success in such a system is that the power of levy- 
ing contributions be assigned to the iederatuiva 
only, and be absolutely denied to the individual 
siates. As to congresses, the Protessor argued 


that such gatherings to be effectual must be | 


courts of law, which they were not now, when the 
plevipotentiaries, by whom they were constituted, 
were interested parties, and Virtually judges in 
their own caure. Upon the question of tedera- 
tion he said the German Bund system taught us 
what to avoid, while the union of the American 
States showed us what to imitate. He said this 
without binding himself to an todiscrimimate eu- 
logy of American imsuiuuuus. Lhe Americau 





| With Mr. Todd to guide bim, any man can man | 
| age an orchard in a way to make it profitable.— | 


was a nation absorbed in production, so that its} 
higher culture had had to fight against unusual | 
difficulties, while its political life was dragged | 
down by influxes of emigrants, to whom was giv- | 


had what was chimerical here—States existing 
side-by-side, like English counties—with no war 


been two standing-armies in America, but be- | 


war to preserve the Union, they were able to. 


| 


| doubtful nor new. 


Reginald Archer. A Novel. By Anna 


;an artist. 


ly, what is going to happen to them. 
them “characters,” 


certain traits. 
them, they are so manifestly artificial; 


in view pulling the wires. 





| without a slip anywhere. 


thing a great success. 


But Mrs. Seemuller does, it must be confessed, 
a little compromise the wooden irresponsibility of 
her personages by giving them some touch of 
And in so far as she does so, the story 
We have no desire to 
follow the adventures of a hog-Apollo, such as 
Reginald Archer is, so far as he can at all seem 
When, where and by 
whom he is butchered does not in the least con- 
The personal history of hogs is not en- 


nature. 
becomes disagreeable. 


to be a living creature. 


cern us. 
tertaining, no matter how handsome they are 
said to be. 
she could not have been enamored of his hog 


ship. We have no pleasure in hearing of him. 
and cannot even be warned by the fate of one so 


simply contemptible. 


Nevertlieless, all deductions made, the book is 


not a feeble one. True, the plot is extremely 


The captain came out and | commonplace, distinguished by nothing but some 
True, the story, what there is of it, 


coarseness. 
is extremely disagreeable, without being instruct- 
prominence, are not characters, but merely 
figures. Moreover, the style is often slip-shod to 
a degree. Constructions like the following are 
frequent: “Like heaven, order was her first law ;’’ 
“Unlike ordinary mortals, the house-cleaning pe- 
riod was to her a season of pleasure.’? We co not 
understand what is meant by saying that heaven 
was her first law, and that the house-cleaning 
period was unlike ordinary mortals. But, after 
all, the book has a certain impress of power. 
The dissection of character is keenly, vigorously 
done, and incidental observations occur not infre- 
quently which indicate a mind of more than 
common force. We believe that Mrs. Seemuller 
is superior to her book, and thac she can do better 
literary work than appears in /teginald Archer. 

The Kingdom of Heaven: What it is,» Where itis, 
§e. By Jesse UW. Jones. —Published by the Author. 
For Sale by Noyes, Holmes §& Co., and by Henry 
Hoyt, Boston.—Mr. Jones is an “orthodox” preach- 
er settled at Natick. He is a brave man—has en- 
countered the Free Religionists on their own plat- 
form; has bearded the Radical lion in the crea- 
ture’s own den in Chestnut street; and, to judge 
him by the present extraordinary product of his 
pen, is a match for the world, the flesh, the devil 
and common-sense all;together. His book, what- 
ever its immediate success or want of success, 
will be nuts for some future mouser after literary 
curiosities. It isan amorphous and incredible com- 
pound of Genesis, St. Paul, John Calvin, Fourier, 
Mrs. Farnham and the Reverend Jesse himself. 
He is entirely and stringently ‘‘orthodox,’’ to be- 
gin with. No one can be sounder on the Fall of 
Man and the Plan of Salvation. He is of opinion 
that the last and lowest possible result of Adam’s 
irregularity is to be found in Free Religion. So 
far he is quite satisfactory. In these latitudina- 
rian days, it is refreshing to come across one who 
toes the mark so squarely. Next, he insists upon 
the opposition of the flesh and the spirit, quuting 
and following St. Paul. Then be hastens to as- 
sure us that the flesh is represented by the male 
human creature, and the spirit by the female. 
Here he probably dves not profess te invoke the 
authority of Paul. Then he demonstrates that 
the kingdom of heaven was announced as to come 
in this world, not in another. This is neither 
Entering now into detail, he 
specifies the purposes of Jesus Christ: first, to 
abolish slavery; secondly, ‘‘to destroy the cus- 
tom of deeding land,” which is “a form of selfish- 
ness;” thirdly, to put an end forever to “‘wages, 
rent, interest and profit,” which are not only 
“forms of selfishness,’ but ‘‘forms and degrees of 
slavery” as well; fourthly and finally, to estab- 
lish woman-suffrage. With this last the king- 
dom of heaven will burst into perfect blossom, to 
sitisfy the eyes of men and angels with unuttera- 
ble beauty, and to fill the nostrils of all creation 
with a sweet-smelling savor. Having got so far, 
the writer arrives at the culminating article of 
his remarkable creed. To this he surrenders a full 
page, set off with a very flowery and emphatic style 
of ornamental border. We cannot afford the space 
to do it justice in the same liberal way, but wili 
compromise upon simple capitals. It runs thus: 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IS 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN WHICH 
JESUS CHRISC® CAME TO ESTABLISH 
ON THE EARTH. 

Ordinary criticism is unequal to the encounter 
with the Rev. Mr. Jones. He carries quite too 
many guns for us. He fires east, west, north and 


M. 
Crane Seemuller, Author of “Emily Chester” and 
‘Opportunity ."’—Boston, James R. Osgood & Co. 
Yet there we| Mrs. Seemuller is a critic of character, but not 
She dissects her personages at the 
outset, exhibiting them to the very marrow. 
There is, and there can be, no real development 
in her story, for the author not only begins by 
describing her characters so completely that their 
subsequent career can be inferred, but she is even 
at pains to hint beforehand, and quite superfluous- 
We call 
but in truth they are not 
such, but mere lay figures designed to represent 
It is quite impossible to believe in 
they 
move, but only as puppets, and the manager sits 
Not content with 
the greatest step that had ever yet been taken to | this, she tells the audience in advance what mo- 
wards the abolition of war, In conclusion, the tions she will put them through. “ This is my 
| gay Lothario, whom I call Reginald; he is dread- 
would arise like a majestic temple above the fuily wicked and heartless and handsome; and 
he is going to win for his wife this other pretty 
The lecture was loudly cheered, especially the little puppet, Christie, who is an heiress; and 
then he is going to be unfaithful to her,’’ etc. 
Martha Torpey, a married woman, and appear- | Then she pulls the wire, and the puppet Reginald 
; comes upon the scene as grand as anything wood- 
en can be, and he makes his grand bow, for all 
| his joints work smoothly, and then another wire 
ed with applying chloroform to Parkes, with in-| is pulled, and the pretty puppet, Christie, comes 
tent to assist her husband in the robbery, had a! forward, and does just what we have been told 


smart counsellor, who contended that the prisoner | 


: ; t i : 
was entitled to.an acquittal on the ground that pe Oe ee Ok 0d Oe onan gore 8 


Of course, every one 
The jury took this view, and found Mrs. Torpey |sees that Reginald is only a wooden image, 
not guilty on both the charges. The result is the; whom no living woman could fall in love with 
any more than with a handsome potato or pump- 
that if a man or woman violates the law, and is ap- | kin; but on the other hand it is not astonishing 

that puppets should fall in love with him, since 
they are to move as the wires are pulled; and in- 
| deed the figures are nicely got up, and the whole 


Christie must have been an idiot, or 


ive, while the ‘‘characters,’’ in proportion to their 


For sale by A. Williams & Co. 
| The Galary, for Apeil, is up to high-water 
| mark again, atter an ebb tide in one or two num- 
bers past. ‘‘Victor Emanuel, King of Italy,” is 
| sketched by Justin McCarthy, in the coul, keen, 
| semi-satirical style peculiar to this writer, who is 
lthe best critic of character we have. ‘Lady 
Judith” and “Overland” are as exciting as ever; 
| Philip Quibbet’s **Dritt- Wood,” the best specimen 
| we have seen ot late; the ‘Scientific Miscellany,’’ 
| excellently managed; *‘ The Nether Side of New 
| York,” which has reacted its third installment, a 
valuable study of social conditivns; Mr. Maury 


on “Captain Hall’s Arctic Expedition,” readable; 


south, and from east, west, north and south, 
and down from above and up from below; 
he hurls upon us cartloads of Bible history, and 
peppers us out uf his native resources with proph- 
ecy by the ton. If modern civilization does not 
‘succumb to this ubiquitous cannonade, it will be- 
liave quite improperly. For ourselves, having 
read the book, we feel confused, contused, oblit- 
‘erated, left nowhere. Mr. Jones’s kingdom of 
‘heaven is undoubtedly coming, for he says so in 
such an awful tone of prophecy as we have no 
'strength to contend with. We have not been 
| over-sanguine as to the future, but really had not 


|imagined that anything #0 bad was in store tor 
ithe world. That three-fold communism, “com- 


| “Lee at Gettysburg” ditto, but questionavle; and munism 1n life-work, communism in social lite, 


| the number taken altugetier as good as the best. | 
| The Gudcry is conducted with admirable tact. 

is announced, by-the-way, that Mark Twain’s | 
| deparunent will be lus no longer. Poor a 
'has had a hard time ot it in being ‘‘jolly” with 
}two deaths in his family aud two hair breadth | 
escapes trom death! 


|} communism im political lite,” which Mr, Jones 
It| #8 about to inaugurate, surpasses all our worst ap- 


prehensions. As we aulicipate and imagine it, a 
litle picture arises before us. It is that of our- 
selt as a small boy standing up in school, and say- 


ing very picadingiy, “Please wa’aw, may | go | 
out!” 


The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


REMINISCENCES OF SENATOR SUMNER’S TEN 
YEARS’ SERVICE. 


BY BEN. PERLEY POORE. 


[From the Boston Journal.} 
AN ANNIVERSARY, 

Ten years ago—it was the second Tuesday of 
March, 1861—Mr. Sumner first took his seat at 
| the head of the table of the Senate Committee on 
| Foreign Relations as its Chairman—a position 
| which had for some years preceding been filled 

by the imperious James M. Mason of Virginia. 
| When the Senate met for executive business, on 
jthe 4th of March, the Republicans found them- 
| selves in a majority, although the attendance of 
| Senators was small, because of the previous melo- 
dramatic withdrawal of Jefferson Davis and a 
| portion of his followers, leaving a few as a rear- 
|guard to skirmish with the Unionists. And by 
| this turn of the political wheel, Mr. Sumner, wo 

{had been at the very foot of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, was made its head, and con- 
sequently the recognized leader of the Senate. 

DOUGLAS'S DREAD OF A‘ FREE NIGGER.”’ 
Mr. Sumner, on learning that he was to be 

Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
kindly proposed to appoint me clerk to the com- 
mittee, I having during the preceding Congrese 
been the clerk of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, of which Governor Tom Corwin 
was Chairman. But before making the appoint- 
ment, he wished me to ascertain whet!l.er it would 
be acceptable to Messrs. Breckinridge, Douglas 
and Polk, the Democratic members, My person- 
al relations with Messrs. Breckinridge and Polk 
had been of such a friendly nature that I felt sure 
of their acquiescence, but I knew that Judge 
Douglas had not been pleased with some news- 
paper comments of mine on his political course, 
and I thought that he might consequently oppose 
my appointment. To ascertain his views I went 

vut to his house in what was then called Minne- 

sota row, built witn the profits of three Conyress- 
men ina Minnesota land speculation, and was 
ushered into the library. The ‘Little Giant” 
was shaving, I was informed, but would soon be 
down, and in a few moments he made his appear- 
ance in his shirt-sleeves. I at once stated my 
errand, frankly alluding to my newspaper criti- 
cisms, and concluding by asking if my appoint- 
ment as clerk of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions wold be acceptable tohim. “Acceptable,” 
said he, “why, 0’ Course it will be. My only ob- 
jection to se. ving on the committee has been 

that I feared Sumner would send to Boston for a 

d d free nigger for clerk, and I shall be 

delighted to have you in the committee room.” , 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF A COMMITTEE, 

The committce met the next morning, and the 
old members found matters decidedly changed. 
A small buffet in a corner, which had always 
contained a supply of whiskey, had already been 
banished to the lumber room, and there was no 
longer a box of Cigars on the mantelpiece. In- 
stead of a rambling conversation, enlivened by 
drinks and cigars, Mr, Sumner had the business 
of the committee brought forward seriatim, the 
opinions of all were successively asked for, and 
then the ayes and nays were called. It was par- 
hamentary business, and not chat, thus inaugu- 
rated by the Massachusetts theorist, of whom it 
had been tauntingly deciared that he had only one 
idea, and that was the “nigger.’’ People here- 
abouts would use two g’s then in speaking of per- 
sons of African descent, but they have gotten 
over that bravely now, especially those who 
humbly solicit the votes of those who ten years 
ago were “chattels.”” At that time the most 
respectable colored person could pot enter the 
Capitol, except as a menial, or be abread after 
nine o'clock without being fined or whipped. 

WASHINGTON TEN YEARS SINCE. 

Nor were the avowed friends of emancipation 

numerous in those days, as President Lincoln had 

declared in his inaugural that he believed he had 
no lawtul right to interfere with the institution of 
slavery, and had no inclination to do so. Mr. 

Douglas was officiously announcing that ‘the 

President did not mean a war policy to reduce 

the seceded States to subjection by military force, 

and some Republican Senators were anything but 
belligerent. Out of the Senate there were those 
who afterwards claimed to have been original lead- 
ers in the work of emancipation, but who then 
gave “aid and counsel” to the still hesitating se- 
cessionists, as I mean some of these days to prove 
by letters in their own handwriting. And in the 
hotels and all public places were embryo rebels, 
some of them with bowie-knives protruding from 
their waistcoats and revolvers in their belts, while 
secesh cockades ornamented their buttonholes. 

It apy earnest anti-slavery man had been promised 
the present results in the year 1900 he would 

have gladly accepted it, for there were evidences of 

the creation of a new political party out of the 
defeated factions of Hunkerism, which Judge 

Douglas hoped to lead and thus recover from his 

recent ignominious defeat. Undertaking to ride 

two horses—the North and the South—in the 
presidential act, he had fallen into the sawdust of 
the political arena, but springing to his feet, he at 
once undertook to play the part of ring-master to 

Mr. Lincoln. Well do I remember how, on the 
15th of March, Mr. Wilson administered to him 

this pointed rebuke :— 

THE LITTLE GIANT SNUBBED. 

“The Senator from Illinois,’’ said Gen. Wilson, 
“struts up before the Senate and the country, and 
talks about what he will permit—what he will do. 
I beg leave to say to that Senator that in the Sen- 
ate, and in the country, he is clothed with no pow- 
er to dictate to us, or to any considerable body of 
men. He has not a Senate at his heels. Le 
stands here quite alone; and he is hardly more 
powerful before the nation. I say to that Senator, 
and { want him and his friends in the country to 
understand it—that the administration that has 
just come into power will take its own time to de- 
liberate, to act, to declare ita policy—and that it 
does not select him as its exponent.’’ Any other 
man after receiving such a pointed reproot would 
have quietly taken a back seat, but Douglas per- 
sisted in volunteering his services to the Lincoln 
administration, and was most persistent. 

DOUGLAS ANGRY. 

Mr. Douglas came down into the committee 
room atter the adjournment on that day, in a very 
angry mood. He had also had a tilt with Mr. 
Fessenden, but he seemed only exasperated by 
what Mr. Wilson had said, and he was very pro- 
fane in his comments.’ But he was soon quieted 
by Judge Collamer of Vermont, who was also a 
member of the committee, who happened to cume 
in, and who gave the irate IIlinvisian to under- 
stand that such language was not decorous. Judge 
Collamer was one of the last of the old-schvol 
Senators, and was a man universally respected 
and beloved. He had a benignant nature, some- 
what serious, yet often enlivened by humurous 
reminiscences, and although his manners were 
plain and unaffected, he possessed the high-toned 
principles of a cultivated gentleman. The con- 
trast between him and Douglas, who was a natu- 
ral-born demagogue, of low ta-tes, was great. 

HOW MEN ARE VOUCHED FOR. 

The Committee on Foreign Kelations was prin- 
cipally occupied during that brief session which 
| preceded the bursting of the war-cloud with the 
| consideration of nominations for foreign appoint- 
| ments transmitted by the President. In some of 
!tnese Mr. Seward, who had just entered upon his 
| duties as Secretary of State, took such a personal 
|interest that he used to come to the committee 
‘room to confer with Mr. Sumner about them. 
| There was one nomination, I well re:nember, to 
| which objection was made on the ground that the 
|person was a drunkard, and a leading Senator 
' came one morning before the Committee to refute 
‘the charge. He made quite an argument, closi: g 

by saying: “No, gentleman, be is not a drunkaru. 

1 He may occasionally, as I do myself, take a glass 
ot wine, but I assure you, on the honor of a genue- 
man, he bever gets drunk.”” Upon this represen- 
lation the appointment was tavorably reporied 
upon and confirmed, but it was soon evident that 
the person Was an incorrigible sot, and when it 
became absolutely necessary to remove him it 
leaked out that he had retuned and paid the Seua- 

| tur for Vouching for his temperate habits. 

MR SUMNEK’S CHAIRMANSHIR. 

Mr. Summer, during the ten years during 

! which he was Chairman of the Committee on For- 

eign Relations, has carefully scrutinized the pom- 

' nations referred to that committee. and has thus 

| done wnuch to elevate our Corps Liplomatiqne for 

} it was known at the White House that unworthy 

| appointments would be rejected. Nor do 1 think 

r improbable that his opposition tu the contirma- 
tion of men whose expatriation was desired by 

| Senators for personal ur political reasons was the 

| primary cause of his deposition last week from the 

| position which he has so adorned. 

AN INJUSTICE. 
Whatever may be thought about the activa of 
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of overwhelming misfortunes yet numbering mil- 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Bell, Dem., 11,479; Stevens, Rep., 10,642; scat- | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


versary speech of Jan. 25, 1859, and Dr. Ayer’s | continuous park, beginning at Charles River, and 


the Senate in deposing Mr. Sumner, all true men | 
should regret the preliminary attempts to injure 
him by the circulation of chance remarks of his, 
{ 
| 


unconnected and often so distorted as to entirely | BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 2%, 1871. 


change their meaning. This new but powerful 


method of hostility—which has neither been in- | The Condition of the South. 
stigated at the White House*nor at the Senate | 


Ciamber—has evidently been directed by a mind | The President deserves the heartiest thanks of 
acquainted with the meanest intricacies of deceit, — the loyal men of the country for his efforts to pro- 
and consummated by an unremitting application | tect the unionists aud colored citizens of the South 
which ee - Pee oonb yg ard |from the murderous violence of the unrepentant, 
nrg jas public se tho inside history of | if not unreconstructed, rebels. It is said that heis 
this whole affair, with its compromising devia- | filled with sadness that there should be a disposi- 
tions from truth, its envious malignity and its | tion on the part ofany member-of Congress to ad- 
subservient ages essere pe rola |journ without yielding this protection, which is so 
to form opinions undersandingly, Thus far but TT Tv dked. However much Repabliane 
transpired. may differ on other measures, it seems to him 

that this, which embraces the foundation principles 

of the party, should at least have consideration 
and earnest advocacy. Accordingly he has sent 
a message to Congress, in which he says: “A 
condition of affairs now exists in some of the States 
of the Union rendering life and property insecure, 
and the carrying of mails and collection of reve- 
nue dangerous. The proof that such a state of 
affairs exists in some localities is now before the 
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Secretary Fish and Senator Sumner. 


THE ORIGIN OF THEIR DIFFERENCES. e 


HOW DONN PIATT TELLS A STORY. 


[From the Washington Capital.} 
Secretary Fish and Mr. Sumner were sworn 
into the Senate together, in 1851, and served some 
time on the same committee, and the two became 
acquaintances—indeed, friends. When Gen. Grant 


lions, will attempt to overthrow any government 
which is not the direct expression of the popular 
will, and will readily submit to any which owes 
its origin to that, the only legitimate source.” 


from this perjured usurper, the fact will be a mir- 


reigns in Paris the new parliament of united Ger- 
many meets peacefully in Berlin, and listens en- 
thusiastically to a speech from the newly-created 


is one of the proudest that any crowned head 


occasion. 
which we have passed is a reliable guarantee of 
European peace.” 
spects the independence of others.” 
ments, sincerely adhered to, will make the unifi- 
cation of Germany all the blessing which its most 


tering 202—Bell’s plurality, 837; Parker, Dem., | 
11,126; Griffin, Rep., 10,992; scattering, 260— 
Parker’s plurality, 134. 


DeatsH or Wittiam H. Burteicu.—This fine 
poet and graceful writer—whose effusions have 
in former years graced the columns of the Com- 
monwealth—died on Saturday last, at his residence 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. He has been in ill-health for 
some time. Mr. Burleigh was born in Wood- 
stock, Conn., in the year 1812, and consequently 
was nearly sixty years old. Thirty-five years 
ago he had won attention as a poet, and roused 
againat himself the prejudices of that time by ef- 
fective and persistent speech against slavery. 
He had enthusiam for literature, and was an ac- 
tive and sensible friend of every reform in be- 
half of human rights and social purity. During a 
considerable portion of his life he was a journal- 
ist, ora writer for public journals. For severai 
years previous to 1849 he owned and conducted 
the Charter-Oak:, a weekly paper published at 
Hartford, as the organ of the Free Soil party of 
Connecticut. It was conducted with marked 


If France and the world has not yet trouble 


cle of self-abnegation. But the glaring contrast 
f the scenes in Berlin with those in Paris cannot 
ut strike every American. While anarchy 


mperor breathing only of peace and unity. It is 
elivered on the eve of his seventy-fourth birth- 
ay. Taken in its full significance, the position 


ver occupied. The speech was worthy of the 
‘This fiery ordeal of war through 


“Independent Germany re- 
Such senti- 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


important matters’ dispose of. 


repealing the reading and writing qualification for 
the ballot, came up, on a motio n to reconsider its 
rejection. Messrs. Goodman of Berkshire, Thayer 
of Worcester, and Bird of Norfolk, favored recon- 
sideration and the amendment. 
urged that no good could result from the contin- 
uance of the restriction, while consistency re- 


quired that there should be but one rule in re- 
gard to the qualification of voters in every State 
of the Union. 
curred substantially with Mr. Goodman as to the 
impolicy and injustice of retaining a provisiun 
contrary to the spirit of the times. 
cation of the reading and writing requirement to 


speech at the inauguration of the new town of 
Ayer, March 6, 1871, whereby a very close re- 
semblance in thought and language is discovered. 


State-House Notes. 


Doric Hatt, Friday, March 24, 1871. 


Rather a busy week has been known, and some The Council would not favor free ferries Thurs- 


day night, though a large share of East Boston’s 
“bone and sinew”’ crowded the galleries to cla- 
quer the measure through. The more the project 
is examined the less defensible is it, and we trust 
the majority will stand fast and defeat the meas- 
ure permanently. 


In the Senate, the constitutional amendment, 


Mr. Goodman Why don’t the ambitious manipulators of East 
Boston politics start a movement for an indepen- 
dent city across the channel? We could name a 
whole board of government for them, and would 
take the contract at a low figure to secure the 
almost unanimous approval of the rest ot the city 
to their departure. 


Mr. Thayer and Mr. Bird con- 


In the appli- | Correepondents write that the prevailing cold- 


ness with which President Saget of Hayti received 
the San Domingo commissioners had an episode. 
When he learned that Dr. Howe was a personal 
friend of Senator Sumner, he went to him, talked 
with him, and, giving him a warm shake of the 


the Irishman Mr. Thayer said that he had never 
been able to induce an Irishman to vote as he 
wished him to. Mr. Bird did not agree with 
this, for in his experience in his own town he 
knew of many Irishmen who voted the Republican 
ticket. There was nothing said on the other 


extending as an are of a circle around the pres- 
ent Boston till it reaches the sea. This will ac- 
commodate all sections alike. 

Mr. Thomas Gill, the former well-known “Coun- 
sellor Gill’’ of the Post, died at his residence in 
the Roxbury district on Saturday night last. He 
was connected for over twenty gears with the 
Post,and the amount of humor, good-sense and 
valuable information he put into that journal can- 
not be exceeded probably by any journalist any- 
where. A portion of his contributions, embracing 
court-reports, were some years ago honored with 
republication in book-form. [le was favored, 
while reporter of the legislative proceedings , with 
the quill-pen with which Gov. Morton signed the 
bill repealing the “fifteen-gallon law,’’ which the 
punsters of the day said rightly went to the man 
of small measure (Mr. Gil). After service on the 
Post, Mr. Gill held the office of Register of Pro- 
bate for Suffolk, given him by Gov. Boutwell, and 
subsequently was in the Custom House by favor 
of Collector Peaslee. But he soon returned to 
journalism, and wrote in succession for the Ga- 


rediscovered Mr. Fish on the banks of the Hud- 


Senate. 


That the power to correct these evils is sanguine friends predicted it would be. Let Ger- 


side, and the motion to reconsider was lost by a 


hand, asked him, when he saw the Senator, to | **» Courter, Pilot, and Roxbury Gasite, He had 
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im S f State, the vene- i ituti ability, and wi ing fidclity to the princi- i 
son, and made him Secretary 0 many crown the edifice of constitutional freedom ys th unvarying y P vote of 11 to18. The vote onthe amendment the ‘newspaper sense” most acutely, and was al- 


rable Knickerbocker fied to the Chairman of For- 
eign Relations for advice and help. Mr. Sumner 
retains letters from Secretary Fish, asking for the 
loan of his brains. Mr. Sumner, who had mean- 
time had the experience of the State Department 
during the war, and who never fell out with Mr. 
Seward or any other gentleman of that Depart- 
ment, wrote the instructions for Mr. Motley him- 
eclf, wrote the outline of the leading papers on the 
“Alabama” claims, and named the person who | 
should write the letter of instructions to Brit- 
ish government redpening those claims. \The 
only other person Mr. Fish could get to give 
any assistance was Bancroft Davis... . ’ 
Mr. Fish and Mr. Sumner, as we have said, 
never personally disagreed, even about the Santo 
Domingo matter, until the military ring around 
Gen. Grant resolved to go into thisjob. Thenthe 


an 


beyond the control of the State authorities, I do 
not doubt. 
the United S‘ates, acting within the limits of ex- 
isting laws, is sufficient for the present emergen- 
cies, isnot clear; and, therefore, I urgently rec- 
ommend such legislation as in the judgment of 
Congress shall effectually secure life, liberty and 
| prosperity in all parts of the United States.”’ 


the extent and cause of these outbreaks. 
‘ those disinclined to action by Congress, it is main- 
tained that the South was ever a land of violence; 
that the white men were accustomed to kill one 
another from the firss days of the government, 


as effectually as she has completed her task of 
union and self-defense, and there will be no great- 
er future in Europe than hers. 


That the power of the executive of 








Santo Domingo. 
The ‘Tennessee,’ with the Santo Domingo 
commissioners on board, reached Key West, 
Florida, on Tuesday, and, after coaling, would 
proceed to Savannah or Charleston, where the 
commission would take the cars for Washington. 
There have been differences as to what should be 
reported, though the entire commission is believ- 
ed to be favorable to annexation. At first each 
commissioner began a report of his own, for they 


There is an honest difference of opinion as to 
By 


ples it professed. Since leaving Hartfordin 1849 
he has resided in the State of New York—first at 
Syracuse, and afterwards at Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Celia Burleigh, who is known to the public 
as an accomplished writer and lecturer. 
several children by his first wife, some of whom 
are still living. He was brother to Charles C. 
and George S. Burleigh, well-known in the anti- 
slavery ranks, and for a while was one of the port 
wardens of New, York, his only political office. 


The fashionable world of two hemispheres has of 


Mr. Bur- 
eigh was twice married, his second wife being 


He had 


Tue MarRRiIaGE OF AN ENGLISH PRINCESS.— 


previously was 13 in favor to 17 against. 

Mr. Hawes of Bristol, from the committee on 
intoxicating liquors, introduced on leave a bill 
to amend the present liquor law, the main feature 
of which is a change in the manner of enforcing 
the existing law, making the law prohibitory in 
relation to the sale of malt liquors, unless the sale 
is authorized by the several towns and cities. It 
reverses the present action, so that the seizure 
provision will be operative against all malt liq- 
uors as well as other liquors, unless the sale is 
expressly authorized. ‘Ihe bill was ordered to 
be printed. 

Among the reports was a bill to authorize the 
Massachusetts Central Railroad to extend its 
road to Boston, from its present location in Wes- 
ton, through Waltham, Newton, Watertown, 
Brighton, Cambridge, and thence to Somerville 


give him a shake of the hand as from him. 


Mr. Garfield, Mr. Dawes, Mr. Hooper, and a 
few others, have each been named as the probable 
chairman of the next ways and means committee, 
but the friends of Wm. D. Kelley are very con- 
fident that he will receive the honor, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said to the contrary. It is 
asserted that the Speaker is under promise made 
more than a year ago to appoint Mr. Kelley in 
case Gen. Schenck was not retlected. 

Ata recent meeting of the State Temperance 
Alliance in this city, Dr. Ebenezer Alden of Ran- 
dolph read a paper on the medical uses of alco- 
hol, in which he took the ground that it ‘‘may be 


bat that the blacks, being property and of value, 
were exempt from the retaliation which the mas- 
ters in their quarrels inflicted upon one another; 


President made the point with Secretary Fish that ‘ 
the Senate “committee must be manipulated 


through its chairman. Accordingly, in the first 


ment. 


late been much moved by the approaching nup- 
tials of the Princess Louise, Queen Victoria’s 
fourth daughter, and the Marquis of Lorne, son 


ould not agree upon the character of the docu- 
Mr. Wade wanted a short and decided re- 


used in certain quantities with caution, and ad- 
ministered judiciously.”” This doctrine was so 
contrary to the prevailing sentiment of tbe Alli- 


and Charlestown or Brookline, entering the city 
independently or in connection with the existing 
lines of railroad. In fact the bill authorises a 


week in June, at 9 o'clock in the evening, Mr. 
Fish went to Mr. Sumner’s house, and after argu- 
ing with him for three hours, or until after mid- 


that now, when slavery no longer exists, the col- 
ored men have to bear a good deal of the violence 


port ready to be presented when the commission- 
ers arrived in Washington; Mr. White wanted to 
write the report there, taking several weeks’ time 


of the Scotch Duke of Argyll, which were con- 


summated on Tuesday last. 


Two circumstances 


roving commission with which it is expected to | 
reach the city from Cambridge by arrangement | 


ance that the paper was modified before the body 


with the other roads, at a cost of $500,000, but 


would consent to adopt and publish: it. 


ways a great favorite inthe profession. Mr. Gill 
was a native of England, and the following 
story is told of him in that connection :— 


Tle was reporting a dinner given on the 7dth 
anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. The 
dinner was a splendid affair, and everybody was 
very patriotic. Mr. Gill, when the excitement 
was at boiling-noint, whispered to a friend, one of 
those gentlemen who are always ‘‘happy’’ in 
speechmaking, that his father was engaged in the 
battle of Bunker Hill. The orator rose, made a 
brilliant speech—alluding to Gill's father and Gill 
in the highest terms, and proposed Gill’s health, 
which was drank with the usual honors, and one, 
ortwo more. There were loud,shouts of “Gill! 
Gill!’’ and he made a speech, returned thanks in 
the usval manner, and said: ‘But my triend 
omitted one fact, one very important fact, of which 
he might have been unaware. My father was in 
the battle of Bunker Hill, but he unfortunately 
Sought on the British side!” ‘There was not so much 
excitement after that. 
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Business Notes. 

The bright little Vursery has its claims set forth 
in another column. It is always in season to sub- 
scribe for this charming periodical. 

Messrs. Learnard & Hartley have some very 
taking styles of carpetings for the spring trade. 
They are worth more than the looking at, and 
will command it. : 


of the whites that formerly was inflicted on each 
other; that the extension of railroads and tel- 
egraphs brings more of these cases to the atten- 
tion of the public, but that the aggregate of the 
crime is not larger than formerly; on the whole, 
there is comparative prosperity, which is fully 
evinced by the large cotton-crop of last year, 
which, with one exception, is the largest ever 
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night, to cease his opposition to Santo Domingo, 
he said, ‘If you cannot please the President in 
this, if you cannot cease your attacks upon Santo 
Domingo, at least get out of the way. You need 
not stayin the Senate. There is the English 
inission; I offer it to you—it is yours. Go away, 
and we can carry this Santo Domingo business 
behind you.’’ Mr. Sumner waived the matter off 
as the mistake of an old and blundering friend, 


above others had given this occasion much noto- 
riety—first that a royal scion was to wed out- 
side of royalty; second that the ceremony would 
take place in Lent, the season of sackcloth and 
fasting, according to the Roman and Anglican 
churches; but good sense seemed to dictate the 
propriety of both the innovations, and they were 


with no additional increase in the capital stock 
of the corporation. Of course all the other roads 
and various towns are up in arms against the 
measure. 

In the House the project of annexing Charles- 
town and Somerville to Boston met with a disas- 
trous blow. A motion to require two-thirds of 
the vote in each town and city to secure annexa- 
tion was carried by a vote of 99 to 75, when the 


Tie North Carolina Senate, sitting as a court 
of impeachment, has found Gov. Holden guilty 
on six of the eight charges preferred by the House, 
and has passed an order by more than a two- 
thirds majority removing him from office, and 
disqualifying him from holding any office of hon- 
or or trust in the State hereafter. The Senate 


in order to make it full and perfect; while Dr. 
Howe was undecided. Mr. Wade wrote a very 
plain document, of three columns, which he clos- 
ed by saying that it was unbecoming the United 
States to hold out inducements and promises to a 
weak and helpless government and then treat her 


in bad faith-and leave her to her fate. The re- 
submitted to. 


and replied: “O, Fish, we have the best man we 
can get now at London, and you want to make no 
change there.’ Mr. Fish left Mr. Sumner’s 
house a baffled, mortified man, and he at once set 
Bancroft Davis to work, in his most malignant 
vein, to worry Mr. Motley and insult Mr, Sum- 
ner. 

Mr. Fish seems to have lost all his intrepidity 
as the time approached to “spring’’ this insolent 
Moran letter upon tie public and his friend. 
When it did appear, he dared no more face the 
Old Bay State lion, but sent Senator Patterson to 
fathom the shoals, and ascertain what his (Fish’s) 
reception would be. When, some days ago, Mr. 
Sumner was asked why Fish did not come in per- 
son to attend to public business, and why he sent 
Senator Patterson, Mr. Sumner replied: ‘Because 
he feared the rebound of my heart!” Mr. Sum- 
ner replied, through Patterson, that he would see 
Fish at the State Department, atthe Senate, or at 
the house of either, frecly, fully, and at any time, 
onthe public business; but, he added, tell him that 
I feelhe has done me a crucl wrong! At this Mr. 
Fish was the more distressed, but still he mus- 
tered up enough Dutch courage to go to Mr. Sum- 
ner’s house on the occasion of a conference with 
Sir John Rose, the courtier and pioneer of the 
British government, on the terms of a new settle- 
ment. The evening was passed, as Mr. Sumner 
only could make it pass in its perfection, pleasant- 
ly, intellectually, profitably. But after midnight, 
when Fish had departed, Mr. Sumner, calmly sit- 
ting down in the quiet of his library, resolved 
that his self-respect would compel him to discrim- 
inate between Fish the Secretary and Fish the 
friend. Therefore, wien some time afterward, 
they met on a private oceasion at the Hon. Robert 
C. Schenck’s, and late in the evening Fish ad- 
dressed, across some ladies, a frivolous remark 
about “duck and partridge’ to Mr. Sumner, the 
latter merely locked at him and made no reply. 
Fish’s weak nature felt the shock. He dared no 
longer face the Numedian lion, and he arranged 
with the erew of Chandler, Nye, and the other 
boys who fight for bitten apples, to complete his 
eowardly warfare by driving Mr. Sumner from 
the head of this conimittee, so that he might no 
longer meet him. 


| 





Rev. Dr. Geo. P. Fisheron “The Apos- 
tle Paul.” 


EVANGELICAL COURSE LECTURE. 
There are two classes of the opponents of the 
Christian faith. The first are those who were 
inimical to it from the latent hostility of their 
natures and dispositions to that which was good. 
The second class are not men of immoral quali- 
ties or disposition, but deny Christianity as some- 


known to the South; and that nothirg is needed 
but time, and one or two more such crops, to 
make the entire South happy and peaceful. 


it must be admitted. For our part we prefer 
there should be less cotton and more concord, less 
prosperity and greater peace. 
much as we wish the South pacified, to have it 
come at the cost of hundreds of lives, and a wide 
scene of carnage and conflagrations. 
cupation, on the whole, is preferable; and we be- 
lieve the country would accept the issue. 
testimony gathered by the Senate investigating 
committee, and that which comes by every mail, 
all point to the fact that though the blacks are in- 
dustrious and peaceable, it is not so much animos- 
ity against them personally as it is hatred of them 
as citizens and voters (depriving the old majority 
of their political power), that engenders the vio- 
lence. 
ascendency at all cost—to drive from the country 
every white man elected by black votes, however 
kindly disposed to the old citizens. 
that the Senators from South Carolina are calling 
for universal amnesty and the suppression of the 
“KKu-Klux”—the former is a sop to the latter only, 


and will be so regarded, wiil be unavailing, and, 
sooner or later, both these gentlemen will be turn- 
ed out of their seats, if not out of their State. 
They are not of the class the South wants; and 
unless a strong hand is exercised they must go to 


aware; but it must be settled, and only rightly, if 





thing which was opposed in greater or less 
degree to that which they hold as sacred truth. 
From the point of view which their education and | 
training had led them to assume they must nec- | 
essarily misjyudge, it not detest, the doctrine of 
Christianity. To the latter class belonged Saul 
of Tarsus. He was a religious man before he 
was converted to Christianity, sincere in the pro- 
fession and earnest in the practice of what he had 
been educated to accept as true. In this spirit of 
sincerity he went into the enterprise of extirpat- 
ing the new sect which had sprung up in the 
midst of Judaism. 





Both betore and after Saul’s conversion his | 
ideal of character was the same, namely, that of | 
righteousness. ‘The persecution of the Christiana, | 
whieh characterized bis earher career, were sins | 
ofignorance. He thought there was no hope for 
mankind until all were brought within the fold 
of the Hebrew church, and in the spirit of an ag- 
gressive Judaism ? 


pression at once. The government, at last deter- 
| ‘cs . . 
he regarded the action of the | mining to adopt summary measures to maintain 


port all through was strongly in favor of annexa- 

tion, and Dr. Howe agreed to sign it. Mr. White 

was in favor of extending it, and leaving out the 

strong expressions of opinion. He merely want- 

ed to report on facts as they found them; he 

thought Congress did not want opinions. This 

report will be amended somewhat; but the gener- 

al views will be retained, and perhaps the closing 

words modified; and the proposition of Messrs. 

White and Howe, to present a preliminary report 

upon their return, and an extended one a month 

or two hence, has been abandoned for the present. 

Mr. Wade maintains that Baez is the de facto 

president of the republic; that he is in full and 

peaceful possession of the government; and that 

Cabral is a mere bandit, living in a mountain dis- 

trict, where he is sustained by Hayti. The peo- 

ple of San Domingo, he says, are overwhelmingly 

in favor of annexation, and they are described as 

a quiet, orderly, industrious race. The charges 

of corruption against United States officers in the 

negotiation of the treaty of 1869 are branded as 

slanders without foundation. The report closes 
with the remark that “‘to embrace this opportunity 

to plant our republican institutions and establish 

civil liberty and American civilization upon that 
beautiful and productive island, thus laying the 
groundwork of a great, free and prosperous state, 
would add another to the achievements of our re- 
public worthy to rank with the great events of 
our history, and would be equally beneficial to the 
people of both countries.” 

The commissioners will be at Washington, 
doubtless, by Monday, and, when the motion to 
print their report is made in the Senate, Mr. 
Sumner is expecied to deliver a set speech. It is 
believed that the President will accompany the 
report of the commissioners with a message, in 
which he will commit the whole subject to Con- 
gress and distinctly announce that he shall not 
urge annexation upon the two houses, but that he 
is willing to leave it with them to decide. He 
has been urged to take this course by some of the 
leading supporters of annexation. 

In the Senate, on Thursday, Mr. Sumner en- 
deavored to introduce resolutions instructing the 
President to withdraw the United States naval 
forces from the waters of San Domingo. Objec- 
tion was made by Messrs. Conkling and otliers, 
but Mr. Sumner managed to read them as part of 
his remarks. There was some sharp skirmishing 
between Messrs. Sumner, Morton and Conkiing, 
but the matter ended with the expiration of the 
morning hour. 


This is a roseate hue to give to the atrocities, 


We do not desire, 


Armed oc- 


The 


It is meant to break up the Republican 


We obse rve 


the wall. 
This is a difficult question to settle, we are 


permanent peace is to come and the Republican 
party make any show of contesting the next na- 
tional election. Every day’s added experience 
demonstrates how much more clean, and expedi- 
ent, and prescient, was Senator Sumner’s plan of 
territorial governments for the South till matters 
were really quieted. Had Congress accepted that, 
we should have had permanent peace in all probabil- 
ity long ago. But no!—a restoration of the States 
—relying on the magnanimity of the citizens— 
was only what could be offered under our system ! 
We have tried the experiment, and it is a failure. 
Let Congress now sincerely endeavor to provide 
a remedy. 





Revolutionary Paris. 

The events which have transpired in Paris the 
last week surely have given those Americans who 
sympathized with Germany in the late great con- 
test no cause for regret. A small force of the 
National Guard, dissatisfied with the terms of 
peace, and reinforced by some of the dissentients 
of the city, took up a position, early last week, on 
the hill of Montmatre, which lies on the northerly 
side of Paris. They were allowed to hold their 
position, the authorities seeming to regard the 
movement as too insignificant to require sup- 








Freedom and the Southern Negro. 

One of the old-time beliefs in regard to the 
negro from the conservatives ot the community, 
was that liberty would greatly diminish his num- 
bers, and that a war for the Union would cut off 
a large proportion of his race. No doubt, for a 
time, our civil war wasted the black population 
fearfully. They were driven from their homes, 
herded in the cities, or compelled to follow armies, 


affair by telegraph, from which we learn that the 
rites were solemnized at St. George’s Chapel, 


the traders of London illuminated at night. There 


and the Eton boys occupied Castle Hill. 
guests went from London by a special train, and 


Apostles as an impious and treasonable revolt sible made a demonstration against them on Fri- 
ag » divine order, Aft is conv D Q é 
against the divine order, Atser his conversion | day night last, with a strong force of troops and 


he came to view the same action in the light of | : 
adi ; After some severe fighting, howev- 


know ledge, and belield the old religion in its true , gendarmes, 
relations as provisional merely. He saw Chris- 
tianity to be a spiritual, free and universal relig- 
ion as Contrasted with an external, narrow and 
local theocracy. In the same way atter his con- 


prophetical pictures of the Jewish Scriptures, and 
apprehend in ite right relations the mission of 
Jesus as thus foretold. 

Reason alone would not have led him to aban- 
don the theocratic religion in which he had been 
brought up; and he ascribes the change to the 
special revelation which burst forth apon him on 
his way to Damascus. From that time he expe- 
rienced a paintul consciousness of the mistake he 
had mate in supposing himself righteous. I[e 
was oppressed with a sense, not of fear, but of 
abasement and humiliation. His self approbation 
was undermined, and he beheld himselt as of the 
worst of men. He feund reliet notin any renewed 


attempt at obedience to the law, but in the con. | 


sciousness that Jesus had overcome evil and had 
died that men might receive forgiveness. Jesus 


was thereafter ever present ty lim in spiritas a | 


friend and helper. 
The lecturer pointed out the error of Renan in 


| gents’ hands. 
version he conld enter into the true import of the | comte and Clement-Thomas—were taken beiore 


er, the troops fraternized with the rebels, and even 
delivered over their commanders into the insur- 
Two of these officers—Gens Le- 


a drumhead court-martial and condemned to be 
‘shot, which order was immediately executed. 
| Gens. Vinoy and Chanzy are prisoners in their 
| hands and have beenroughly used. The intention 
lof the insurgents appeared to be to overthrow 
‘the existing government and inaugurate a com- 
mune. They have thus far successfully repelled 
every effort to put them down, and have seized 
‘and now occupy the buildings of the National 
| Guards of Paris, in the Place Vendome, as their 
| headquarters. J 

The latest advices are to the effect that the in- 
surgents still retain complete control of Haris, but 
‘the general aspect of affairs is more encouraging. 
| A large force of troops is massing at Versailles, and 
‘the government will soon have sufficient power 


his treatise upon the Apostle Paul in saving that 


! . . 
i to take vigorous measures against the mob. The 
there was no markel or fundamental change in | 


him after he became a Christian, and showed the | Most hopeful feature of the situation, epee dows 
contrary by quotations from the writings of the | the fact that the provinces thus far remain faith- 
Apostle. The doctrines of faith, hope and love, | ful to Thiers. Not even in Lyons, Bordeaux or 
long-sutlering, patience and temperance, and the | yrarseities—those hot-beds of sedition and social- 
rest, were the burden of his Christian teaching, | ° : j eh 
The resurrection of Christ was made the central }ism—does any sympathy with the insurrection in 
Joetrine, and upon it was based the assurances of | the capital yet manifest itself, and it really begins ! 
final triumph. Upon this and is. Aang eae to look as if the long-standing axiom of French | 
>» lecturere xd intoae arison O writ- es oe ee y : 
the lecturer entered into a comparison Df the wy | politics that “Paris is France’’—the effect of which 
ings of several of the Apostles with those of St. | i iis 
Paul, to show their essential consistency and | has been that a mob in the chief city could at any 
identity. Bie : , time overturn the government of the whole coun- 
Dr. Fisher snap ie review in se. ernest try—was at last to be proved false. 
Ing manner some Of the Hiore conspicuous ie 2 7 + . 5 ia 
and experiences of the ministry of the Apostle | _ To complicate the problem of French politics, 
Paul, and atlirmed that by his instrumentality, | Napoleon has left Wilhelmshohe and gone to 
more than any nee was the new church saved [Raginns to meet his wife and son. He was re- 
from sinking into a Jewish sect. In becoming ® | weived with cheers by the descendants of the men 
Christian the natural bent of his mind was not so | ie 5 Je! B . P 
changed but that he was as much a missionary | ¥h9 exiled his unc sp Before leaving his place 
and a propagandist after as before his conversion, (of captivity he said, with artful design, to his 
He did not regaryl se Aa gross learned in ae | adherents: ‘The Empire is the sovereignty of the 
general scho astic learning ot his age, except t rat } rv . 
of the Hebrew literature. It was doubtful if he people, and no other go ernment va France can 
had read the masterpieces of pagan literature. In lay claim to such a quality. This is felt by the 
his career as an apostle he blended enthusiasm | people, and the real and true people love the em- 
ith eos ores his arse _ nile rao | Pie and will ever remain its friends. No con- 
into fanaticism, and his view of Christ w eras ie ; a ee é 
something more than what wight belong to amor- | *P!Facies, No force ot Gemma, 0 diplomatic negoti 
ally perfect man. ,ations, could ever induce me to remount the 
j throne which I have been treacherously deprived 
p But whatever remains to me of force and in- 
fluence will be derected towards procuring justice 
for the people, that they may determine upon 
such form of government as they desire, upon 





It is not improbable that Gov. Claflin will con- 
sent to the use of his name for another term of 
otice. Mr. Speaker Jewell withdraws from the 
field, and Mr. Dawes does not desire to leave 


or to take their abode in strange places. Wounds, 
disease, want of proper food, exposure and battle, 
carried off great numbers. Then the experience 
of emancipation here was similar to that in Ja- 
maica, namely, that the blacks had become accus- 
tomed to depend on their masters for medical 
care and attendance, and, with freedom, they 
could not easily secure physicians for their chil- 
dren; so that after peace many of their children 
died from want of proper care and medicine. 
Yet with all these unfavoradle circumstances, 
the returns of the preliminary census show that 
the increase of colored population in the last de- 
cade in the cotton States is moderately large. 
There is a decrease of only four per cent. as 
compared with the growth from 1850 to 1860 of 
the general colored population of the South. 
Fuller returns will enable us to judge more close- 
ly whether the increase of the cotton States is 
due mainly to the emigration from the non-cotton 
States, or to a legitimate growth of population. 
At all events, the laboring force of the richest 
part of the South is stronger than it was before 
the war, and undoubtedly much more intelligent 
and prosperous. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

New Senators.—Joseph R. West has been 
elected from Louisiana, John W. Johnston from 
Virginia (a reélection,) and Gov. Clayton from Ar- 
kansas, while Missisippi has deferred its choice to 
allow Gov. Alcorn to decide by-and-by whether he 
will be honored or not by a seat. The Republi- 


We have grand details of the 


Windsor. Bells chimed all the afternoon, and 
were thousands on the Castle Green of Windsor, 
Invited 


were conveyed in the royal carriages to the chap- 
el amid the cheering of the people and the ring- 
ing of the bells. The interior of the chapel was 
magnificent with knightly banners, gorgeous uni- 
forms, rich robes, diamonds sparkling, and sun- 
shine streaming overall. The ministers and cab- 
inet, foreign ambassadors, royal family, and the 
very cream of English society, were present. Of 
the bridal party the first to arrive was the Duke 
of Argyll, dressed in full Highland costume, the 
Duchess of Argyll, robed in cloth of silver, and 
the Princess of Wales, in a blue satin robe, with a 
train of blue velvet, leading the royal children, 
who were in Scotch costume. Then came the 
Princess (hristian dressed in pink satin trimmed 
with white lace, and then an Indian Princess blaz- 
ing with scarlet and gold. Then Lord Lorne en- 
tered while the choir sung an anthem. [le was 
attended by his groomsmen, Earl Percy and Lord 
Levesen and Gower. All three were dressed in 
military uniforms, green trimmed with silver. 
Lord Lorne looked pale and nervous as he stood 
by the altar. After a pause, tiie Queen entered, 
robed in black satin, very low in the neck, a veil, 
and acoronet of diamonds. The Princess Louise 
followed. She wore a dress of white satin, with 
a white velvet traia, a honiton-lace veil, and a 
wreath of orange flowers. Eight bridesmaids 
varried the train. They were all daughters of 
dukes and earls, and dressed in silks with necklaces 
and wreaths of roses, without veils. The Queen 
and the Princess Louise knelt at the altar for a 
few moments, and then the Marquis of Lorne ad- 
vanced, and the Bishop of London, assisted 
by the Bishops of Winchester, Worcester and 
Oxford, performed the ceremony. The Queen 
gave away the bride. The Princess spoke her 
responses clearly, but the Marquis’s answers were 
inaudible. After the ceremony the Queen took 
the Princess in her arms and gave her a hearty 
kiss. The Marquis of Lorne knelt and kissed the 
Queen’s hand. The royal party then received 
congratulations and slowly quitted the chapel. 
The crowd cheered and waved wedding-favors 
during their passage back to the castle, where 
the wedding breakfast was served to all the guests, 
the royal party breakfasting alone. No speeches 
were made, but there was great gayety. Two 
immense wedding-cakes were served, and then 
the bride retired and changed her dress. When 
she reiippeared she was in a charming travelling 
costume of Campbell plaid. The bridal party 
then took carriages for Clarem nt, where they 
are tospend the honeymoon. ‘The road was lined 
with triumphal arches and the people cheered the 
bride and the bridegroom all the way to their new 
home. And that’s the way English royalty does 
it!—The Princess Louise, who is the sixth child of 
Queen Victoria, was born on the 18th of March, 
1848, so that she is now in her 23d year. Since 
the death of Prince Albert and the marriage of 
her elder sisters, the Princess has been the closest 
companion of the Queen, and has more than once 
represented her in public ceremonials. She has 
evinced artistic tastes, and sent specimens of her 
modeling to the sculpture-room of the Academy, 
and also to the exhibition held in London in aid 
of the sick and wounded of the late war. The 
Princess has received a dowry of $150,000, and 
an annuity of $30,000 from Parliament. This 
marriage is the only instance in English history 
since the reign of Edward III., five centuries 
since, of the daughter of a living crowned head 
marrying a subject. 





bill was refused a third reading by a vote of 88 to 
109. A motion to reconsider was made, and 
when it was considered the friends of annexation 
begged for favor, but the House was obdurate, 
and refused, 83 to 126. 

The base-ball bill made some fun, though it 
met with favor that it did not deserve. Mr. Ad- 
ams of Quincy said so important a matter for leg- 
islation had never occurred in the history of Mas- 
sachusetts, and, speaking for the Democratic par- 
ty, as this was a ‘‘national” gaine, they would in- 
sist upon adding to its title the words ‘‘Federal 
Constitutional’ National Base-Ball Association. 
So much had been said about the right of ‘‘emi- 
nent domain,”’ that power should be given them; 
and as he noticed that boys played ball in a field 
belonging to his father, they should have the 
right to take land for base-ball purposes. Mr. 
Woodbury of Boston said this national game, he 
noticed, had been the means of achieving some tri- 
umphs, among them the Harvard College club had 
beaten the Red Stockings, or the Red Stockings 
had beaten the Harvards. Butas the Legislature 
of last year incorporated the German Turners’ as- 
sociation, he could see no objection to the incor- 
poration of this association, wuich was akin to the 
Turners in physical training. The motion to 
amend the bill, as proposed by Mr. Adams, was 
lost, when it was passed. There is little doubt 
that the association means to speculate in land 
and to organize a force of players for matches 
for money, and thus “realize,”’ if possible. 


The bill exempting private libraries from taxa- 


consists of 386 Democrats and 14 Republicans. 
Holden hasn’t pleased either radicals or conserva- 
tives. 

The Commercial Bulletin is a live paper, full of 
valuable information and independent comment 
always. It arrests anew public attention by a 
chromo-lithograph representing the “Bull-let-in,’”’ 
a magnificent beast just tearing into the amphi- 
theater, where the Messrs. Guild and members 
of the Bulletin corps, in the guise of matadors and 
picadors, stand ready to make the animal display 
himselt for the gratification of the public that sit 
about the ring. The picture is a good hit, and 
the portraits are excellent. 

This is the earliest spring on record. Not a 
snow-flake thus far in the month of March; land 
free from frost, the lilac putting forth, frogs pip- 
ing, robins and sparrows singing, and cowslips in 
full bloom. The copious rain of Tuesday has 
freshened the verdure of the meadows, and we 
might well suppose it now mid-April, and the 
month of March, in general so wild, so stormy 
and so changeable, eliminated from the calendar. 
But with all these favors of nature, the Suffolk 
street improvement contractors are slower than 
McClellan before Washington. 


tion was advocated on the ground of the induce- 
ment to collect books and encourage reading, as 
well as to relieve professional men of small means 
from a burden on their limited resources. The 


This is a question upon which something can be 
said upon both sides. A person rich enough to 
be the owner of a valuable library will probably 
be rich enough to pay a tax on it without incon- 
venience. Moreover, we have known a person, 
dodging his income-tax, to dispose of his property 
and put it nominally into his library, which he be- 
lieved exempt On the other hand, it is common 
for collectors of books to devise theit acquisitions | 
in bulk to some public institution, holding them 
during jife, in some sort, as trustees of the com- 
munity. ‘laxation will be likely to diminish this 
liberal fecling, and to increase the chance that ul- 

timately the collection will be broken up and sold. | 

A motion to reconsider the passage of resolu- 
tions in relation to shipbuilders was up, when Mr. 
Woodbury, the mover, indicated his desire to pro- 
vide for a drawback for materials, rather than a 
bounty, and with such a drawback, with the aid 
of Nova Scotia coal, the shipbuilders might be 
able to compete with the builders of iron ships in 
Pennsylvania. In this form only could an act be 
passed by Congress, or even be entertained by 
any man claiming to be a statesman. Mr. Beard 
of Brookline and Mr. Colby of Newburyport ad- 
vocated the reconsideration for different reasons. 
Messrs. Corliss of Gloucester, Jernigan of Edgar- 
town and Washburn of Boston opposed a recon- 
sideration, which was lost, without a count, which 
was a triumph for the protectionists, who think 
things are about right as they are. 

Some of the railroad action is hard to under- 
stand, but time will probably develope the motive. 
Of this the bills incorporating the Nashua, Acton 
and Boston Railroad, the Middlesex Central Kail- 
road,and the Tyngsboro and Brookline Railroad, 
are conspicuous examples. They can’t ail be 
approved. 

The liquor-law committee give it up as to agree- 
ing on a new bill, and Mr. Vibbert of Rockport, 
one of them, has had leave to introduce a measure 
of his own, substantially the prohibitory law of | 
1867, and made a glowing speech in its favor. 
It is in the orders for daily debate. 

The Dedham Asylum for discharged prisoners 
is to have $2000, and the North street mission | 
has a report in its favor for $10,000, if a like | 
amount is got outside. 

We arc to be drugged by strict law, hereafter, 
perhaps. A bill has been reported to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy, providing for the ap- | 
pointment of three commissioners by the Govern- | 
or whose duty it shall be to examine and give | 
certificates to persons qualified to engage in the 
business of retailing drugs and chemicals, the dis- 
pensing of medicines, and the compounding of 
physicians’ prescriptions. Persons not so quali- 
fied who may engage in such business shall be 
subject to penalties of 3100 for each offense in 
selling. 

The committees give no favor to the Infant 
Asylum, the Women’s Horticultural School, 
county asylums for inebriates, to the horses of 
over-crowded street cars, nor to the “Liberal 
Tract’’ Society represented by William Denton. 
They must all wait. 

The State police are having a thorough over- 
hauling at the committee hearing, and it looks as 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
A Protective Tariff.. 


Ep1ror or ComMONWEALTH:—Will you please 
insert the enclosed communication from the Prov- 


idence Journal? [have heretofore s :ared in the 
perplexities as to the animus of the ‘‘revenue re- 
formers” in common with President Grant; but 
now learn, through the reported remarks of Hon. 
Edward Harris, that the reduction of the price of 
labor is what they desire to accomplish. While 


duction of capital, and for which Gov. Boutweli 
is so diligently laboring, I must doubt it the 
“toiling millions’? can be kept in the ranks of a 





can force is not strengthened by these selections. 


; 
' 


New Hampsnutre Exectiox.—Full returns, | 
from all the towns in the State, mostly official, are 
as follows :—Pike, 33,882; Weston, 34,703; Coop- 
er, etc., 1116; Weston over Pike, 821; Weston’s 
minority, 295; Pike’s minority 1937; Stearns’s 
majority last year, 1252; net Republican loss, 
3189. The total vote is 69,701, against 68,442 
last year; an increase of 1259. It is the largest 
gubernatorial vote ever cast except in the years 
1860 and 1868. The Democratic vote is the larg- 
eat ever cast, with the single exception of that 
of 1868, and exceeds that of 1860 (the largest ex- 
cepting 1868) by nearly 1200. Weston carries 
Belknap, Carroll, Merrimack, Grafton and Coos. | 
Pike carries Hillsborough, Cheshire and Salli- | 
van. The vote for Congressmen, mostly official, 
stands :—Hibbard, Dem., 12,462; Small, Rep., 








Congress at present. such rules as they prefer. My adherents, in spite 


12,059; scattering 265—Hibbard’s plurality, 403; 


party which, when they display their flag, must 
disclose on its folds, ‘‘We claim fifty per cent. re- 
duction on the price of labor.’’ G. W. Ww. 


To the Editor of the Journal:—Your paper ad week with a tendency of bloed to the head. 


yesterday represents Hon. Edward Harris as say- 
ing before “the Finance Committee of the House” : 


‘Look at our large coal-fields, our mountains of | worked public servant. 


copper and iron, inexhaustible salt-springs, vast | 
forests of timber, all accessible and abundant be- | 
yond the heritage ot any other nation on the. 
globe.’’ Granted. Now what are the agencies, 
required to make them available ? Labor and cap- 
ital; pothing else. Thenif labor and capital were | 
as cheap here as in “any other nation on the 
globe,”’ iron, coal, lumber, could be produced 
here cheaper that they could be produced “any- | 
where else on the globe’’ and broug'it here. If | 
they are higher here, to whom does the benefit | 
inure? To the laborer and the capitalist. They | 
are better paid here than “anywhere else on the 
globe.”” What produces this result? A protec- 
tive tariff. Whom does it protect? The laborer 
and the capitalist. 


though some of the force had been a little itchy | 
| about the palms of their hands. 
| The proposition to pay the members $750 for 


| the extra expenditures of this year. 
| day an order was adopted that the bills for re- 
| freshments for the committees on accounts, public 
institutions, water, claims, assessors’ department, 
| public instruction, salaries, elections on the part 


Dea. George Washington, one of the oldest of 


our colored citizens, and for nearly forty years a 


bill was rejected by the close vote of 71 to 68. deacon of the Joy street Baptist church, died 


Tuesday at the age of about 74 years. He was 


able to attend to his humble daily cares almost to 
the last. 
tention to all the duties of life, no citizen could 
excel him; and though for long years one of a de- 
spised race, he had a nobility of soul that many a| Patrons. 
| more favcred individual might gladly claim. 


For upright, cheerful, praiseworthy at- 


this 


| benevolent face will be missed from the business 
sections of the city. 


We believe he was original- 
ly from Virginia, and born a slave. 

It shows the wise discrimination and judgment 
of the revenue reformers that they do not ask the 


removal of the tax on tea and coffee because it 


would deprive the government of over thirteen 
millions of revenue a year, and thereby render 


difficult the repeal of -the other far more burden- 
some duties which yield but little revenue to the 


government at a very much heavier cost to the 
people, such as coal, iron and salt, for instance. 
The object of revenue reform is not to repeal duties 
which are levied for revenue, but those which yield 
little revenue and tax the people heavily to sup- 
port favored monopolies. 

It is thus that Zion's /{era/d mildly retorts upon 
the Christian Leader for suggesting that the char- 
ities of Daniel Drew should be returned by the 
Methodists because of his sharp financial opera- 
tions, apropos of Mr. Fechter’s gifts to the chari- 
ties of Boston:— 

Mr. Drew has had nothing to do with the Fisk 


| and Gould iniquities, except to fight them once 


as hard as he could, and to flee the city to pro- 
tect himself from the corrupt judges they had 
suborned. As to his general shrewdness, it has 
not surpassed that of the Z’ribune in keeping in 
the lines of public sentiment, or that of the Lead- 


| er in shaping its creed to the claims of the hour. 


Our clerical brother rather dodges the point. 
By-the-way, one of the papers intimates that Mr. 
Fechter will soon bring a libel-suit against the 
Herald. 

The Board of Aldermen, under the lead of 
Alderman Pierce, has begun right in regard to 
Last Mon- 


of tue Common Council, and for entertaining 
visitors trom other eities, also for carriage-hire for 
committees and members, amounting to $646.73, 
all furnished while engaged in the performance 
of official duty, and not chargeable to any general 
or special appropriation, be allowed for payment 
by the auditor of accounts, they having been ap- 
proved in the usual manner. In offering this 
order Alderman Pierce stated that on examina- 
tion no warrant could be found in any ordinance 


believing the Republican party can stand the re- 


| the session has been favorably reported on. 
Bacas. or statute for the payment of these bills without 
the passage of orders by the City Council author- 
izing the expenditure. The Alderman’s position 
being sound, does it not follow that the city, or 
any body of citizens, can seczre an opinion from 
the Supreme Court that the payment of former 
bills of this character was illegal, and hence the 
, amounts must be restored to the treasury ? 





| BRIEF NOTES. 
; Connecticut Republicans hang their hopes on 
| the colored voters. The Democracy are t:ying to 
| win them away. 

| The Senate still refuses to join the House in 
| setting a day for adjournment, having laid on the 
| table the resolution fixing Monday as the time. 


The Common Cvuncil has shown excellent 
judgment in rejecting the proposed bill for one or 
more parks about Boston, which a commission 
drafted, to be submitted to the Legislature by a 
vote of the city government. The vote was 34 
to 21 for the withdrawal of the measure. It pro- 
posed to locate the park or parks within the lim- 
ite of Boston—which of course means Dorches- 
ter—though adjoining towns and cities could have 
extended to them the provisions of the bill if they 
could agree with Boston in the matter—a fruit. | 
ful source of dispute and speculation. With | 
some good feature the proposed scheme had sev- 
eral serious objections, and we are glad it had not 
been sent to the Legislature The bill of last 
year, alrealy approved by a large majority of 
the people, had a substantial basis of equity and 
far-sightedness in it, and wit’: afew modigvations 
should be again passed by the Legislature. We | 
do not see the need of calling the people together 


The new loan is a success. The national 
| banks are preparing to take it largely. Even Sec- 
retary Boutwell’s fiaancial opponents now praise 
| him. 
| Senator Wilson has been troubled the past 
' Like his colleague, Senator Wilson is a hard- 
Both need rest greatly. 

A School Committee hearing has demonstrated 
that our Latia School boys are “put to it” to get 
all their lessons accurately; but that is the price 
of success, and ilarvard stands beckoning them 
encouragingly forward. 

The Board of Trade debaters have found that 
a very large share of the community are with 
Messrs. Atkinson and Candler on the free ship 
question. The cobwebs ani the starch of the 
institation have both been disturbed. 

The Lowell Citizen wickedly prints in parallel | 
columns portions of Mr. Emerson’s Burns-anni- 


The Messrs. Carter, 3 Beacon street, publish 
to-day the firat American edition of “One Year,”’ 
a new novel by Frances Mary Peard, which is 
‘pronounced ‘‘admirable.”’ 

The parlor-beds advertised by Messrs. Boyce 
Brothers are a very convenient and ornamental, 
and yet luxurious, article. They should be look- 
ed at by housekeepers having limited space in 
their rooms. 

Messrs. G. W. Simmons & Co., of Oak Hall, 
have put their boys’ custom department under the 
charge of J. Walter Read, an experienced and 
skillful artisan, and handsome suits for the lads 
cannot fail now to come irom the famous estab- 
lishment. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. present this week the 
second part of Bayard Taytor’s translation of Ga- 
the’s ‘‘Faust,’’ in one volume, which all scholars 
will wish to see and possess, as it has many mer- 
its. They also publish Mr. Whipple's new vol- 


his best papers. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s display of spring 
millinery to-day will be very attractive. Their 
various halls are indeed separate art-galleries. 
They will have another opening in the latter part 
of April, when the more decided summer bonnets 
and hats will be shown in the millinery depart- 
ment, and thin suitsand summer garments inthe 
dress department. 

Few hatters can excel Jackson, of the Albion 
building, in taste, adaptation and perfect fluish of 
head-gear. He has been long in the business, and 
has elevated the vocation toa fine-art. ‘Tu his es 
tablishment resort the best-dressed men of the 
city, young, middle-aged, and advanced in years, 
and all are equally pleased, as they are all equal- 
ly served. We advise our friends not familiar 
with his superior goods to give hima call, and 
they will be sure to juin the long line of regular 


One of the best-managed fire-insuranece compa- 
nies is the Quincy Mutual, which has a cash fund 
of over $425,000, and is one of the few companies 
that increased its surplus iast year. Within fil- 
teen years it has paid $300,000 in dividends, and 
$500,000 in losses, and is to-day ‘‘soundas anut,”’ 
prompt and wide-awake in all business matters. 
Its fair and upright dealing with insurers makes 
it very popular in Norfolk and Plymouth coun 
ties, where it is wellknown. It has a Boston ot- 
fice at 12 Brazer’s building, and we commen it 
to all our readers. 


Literary Notes. 

Senator Sumner has one of the finest private 
collections of engravings in the country, and has 
spent a very large sum in their acquisition. 
Much of his surplus income is devoted to their 
purchase. 

John B. Gough has been compelled by ill health 
to give up all lecture engagements, at least for 
the present. He is said to have delivered more 
lectures and speeches since November Ist than 
any man in America, 

The Eastmans of 
“White Mountain Guide” is so popular, proposes 
issuing in season for the summer travel an “Ocean 
Shore Guide,” with descriptions of the important 
points from Newport, lt. I, to Mount Desert. 

The next number of the Literary World will 


Concord, N. IL, whose 


contain a fuc simile of the letter Mr. Dickens 


wrote, while at the Parker House in this city, to 
the parents of the young girl who made his ac 
quaintance, and in whom he became greatly in 
terested, as recorded in the daily papers ot the 
time. The letter, one of the last the distinguish- 
ed novelist wrote in America, will have an attrac 
tion alike from its theme, its peculiar chirography, 
and the fame of its illuatrious author. 

“Josh Billings” (Uenry Shaw) 
Lanesboro’, Berkshire county, Mass. 
was “Squire” Shaw, weil remembered by inhabi- 
tants of that town, and looked up to as one of 
their first men. The squire was not a native of 
the town, but removed there when a young man, 
and there married. He owned four or five farms, 
of several hundred acres, and was considered 
worth about $400,000 at the time of his death. 
He was odd to the last degree, and when he was 
married drove with his intended bride, Miss Laura 
Wheeler of the same town, to New Lebanon, N. 
Y., where they were united by a justice of the 
peace for one dollar. ‘The “squire’’ had ten chil- 
dren (four sons and six daughters), of whom “Josh,” 
the second, fully inherited his father’s oddity. 
The old gentleman removed from Lanesboro’ to 
New York (where he became a Democratic alder- 
man), because of the too near location of an iron 
furnace to his grounds. “Josh” is now about 59 
years of age, tall, round-shouldered, and with an 
indescribable comic expression on his face, which 
he alwavs had. Heis now supposed to be worth 
about $200,000. Of the other children, the sons 
are all dead. The miscnievous genius of ihe old- 
est, Robert, will be long remembered by old in- 
habitants of Lanesboro’. Lie was credited with 
taking down the church-bell, putting geese into 
the pulpit Saturday night, burying kegs of powder 
and exploding them to cause an earthquake, and 
numberless other pranks of like nature. Five 
daughters still survive, one of whom was married 
to the late Charles,.N. Emerson of Jittsfield. 


hails from 


His father 


Music Notes. 
THE FAREWELL HARVARD CONCERT. 
The tenth and last of these artistic and delight 
ful entertainments took place Thursday afternoon 
in the presence of a large and critical audience. 
In honor of tie great master’s centennial year, 
this last, like the December 15th concert, had all 
its selections save one from Beethoven, compris- 
ing the overtures to “Coriolanus’’ and “Egmont,” 
the eighth sympliony, the piznoforte concerto No. 
5in E-flat, a polonaise in C-major, op. 89, and a 
chromatique prelude and fugue in A-minor. the 
latter being from Bach. The interpretation of the 
concerto, tie polonaise and the chromatique pre - 
ude and fugue was intrusted to Miss Marie Krebs, 
whose performance was received with great pleas- 
ure. Her renderings were all characterized by 
intelligence, refinement and delicacy of method, 
aS Well as by an admirable mastery of the tech- 
nique of the instrument. She was rapturously ap- 
piauded, and in response to an encore gave a noc- 
turne by Chopin. Her merits were placed very 
high by all who heard her. Her resppearance be- 
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lent accord, and never made more melodious mu- 


sic. The occasion was a fitting close to a superb 


series of concerts. 
MR. DAUM’S CONCERT. 

Mr. Herman Daum’s farewell concert, on 
Wednesday evening next, presents many features 
of interest. Besides his own skillfal manipula- 
tions of the piano, he will be assisted by some of 
our best vocai talent. Tie particulars are given 
elsewhere. 

MR. ZERRAIUN'S BENEFIT CONCERT. 

The annual benefit concert of Mr. Carl Zer- 
rahn will take place on Tiursday afternoon next. 
The orchestra of the Uarvard Symphoay Con- 
certs will play Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, 


the Adagio and other selections from Beethoven’s | 


“Prometheus’”’ music, and the overture to “Sa- 
kuntala” by Goldmark. Miss Krebs will appear 
on the occasion and perform Schumann’s Piano 
Concerto and the Polonaise in Aflat by Chopin. 
THEODORE THOMAS AGAIN. 


THE C 


| trust that the public taste will soon crave for dif- 

ferent dramas for its delectation. 

“Saratoza” was reproduced on Wednesday af- 
| ternoon, with Mrs. Chanfrau as ‘‘Effie Remington” 
and Miss Orton as “Mrs. William Carter,” to a 

) large and brilliant house. A second matinee per- 
formance of it will be given this (Saturday) af- 

| ternoon. 

' A sacred concert, in aid of the French sufferers, 
takes place to morrow (Sunday) evening; and on 
Monday night, Mr. Wallack takes his benefit, 

; when “The Iron Mask” will be performed. 

; Mrs. Caanfrau takes her benefit on Thursday 

night, presenting, with astrong cast, ‘‘The School 

| for Scandal.” 
The other evenings of the week will be given 
to ‘‘Oliver Twist,’ with ‘Saratoga’ matinees 

' Wednesday and Saturday. 

THE “BOSTON.” 
The reappearance of Mr. Charles Fechter and 


Miss Carlotta Leclereq, for a three weeks’ en- 

Mr, Theodore Puonas and his geand orchestra, | gagement, on Monday evening last, was the sig- 
assisted by Miss Anna Mehtig, will givea concert | nal fora large and fashionable attendance upon 
at Music Hall on Saturday afternoon, April 15. | the play of ‘The Lady of Lyons,” and never did 
This will Ye positively the last appearance of Miss | these yreat artists appear to better advantage. 
Mehlig in, Boston previous to her departure tor | They played with unwonted energy and fire, and 
Burope, and the ouly appearance of either Miss were called before the curtain and long applauded 
Mehlig oqMr. Thomas's orcsestra this season, aj in their earlier triumphs in this city. Flow- 
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ton or within sight of its dome above-mentioned. 
He will please himself; though no one can rea- 
sonably doubt that in doing this he will gravitate to 
a home in this vicinity. He will, after a flying 
visit here, proceed to the residence of a friend in 
a quiet spot on the shore of Long Island Sound, 
where he will endeavor to forget that he is a lion, 
| work himself again into the harness of literary 
| labor, and for his first undertaking essay two ad- 
| ditional ‘Condensed Novels,” to be incorporated 
| in anew and revised edition of his earliest pub- 
lished book. The novelists selected for treat- 
ment are Mr. Charles Reade and Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli. This book of Mr. Harte’s was issued 
several years ago by a New York publisher, Mr. 
Carleton, but has been out of print since the 
Harte furore of the present day began. The new 
edition will be issued here by James R. Osgood 
& Co., some time in April, or early May. After 
that time Mr. Harte’s movements and labors do 
not come within the province of the special cor- 
respondent’s prophecies; but it is safe to assume 
that his sagacious publishers will give the world 
its first glimpse of whatever he may write in the 
pages of the Atlantic Monthly and of Every Satur- 


day. 





THE LATE DR. JOSEPH PALMEK. 

The Nestor of all the Boston journalists, Dr. 
Joseph Palmer, has passed quietly away after an 
old age so serene and beautiful as is rarely the 


Nor is it in the bond that he should reside in Bos- 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


t@ MASSACHUSETTS LODGE, F. anp 
A. M.—The Brethren of Massachusetts Lodge are here- 
by notified to meet at the Lodge-Room on SUNDAY, 
March 26, at 12 o'clock, M., for the purpose of attending 
the funeral of their lamented Brother Natnan CueE- 
NEY, at Cambridgeport. Conveyances will be provided. 
Dress—Dark clothes, silk hats, and white gloves. 

Per order of W. M., Henry J. Parker, 
Mch. 3. 1t WILLIAM H. HAWKES, Secretary. 


te «A CARD.—TuHE WASHINGTONIAN 
Home, No. 1009 Washington street, beg leave to state to 
the public that the only persons employed er authorized 
by them to collect funds for their institution are, Mo- 
ses MELLEN, Esq., who will call in person, or WILLIAM 
C. Lawrence, Superintendent of the Washingtonian 
Home. This notice is necessary to prevent mistakes. 
OTIS CLAPP, President. 
DANIEL ALLEN, Treasurer. 4t Mar. 11. 














t3@™" MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 Summer Sr., Con. OF ARCH.—Sizx per 
cent. per annum interest will be paid by this Institution, 
from this date on all deposits which remain in bank 
six months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 
and five per cent. on all other deposits for each and ev- 
ery full intervening calendar month they have remained 
in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the 


except at Mr. Peck’s concert. 
NILSSON IN ORATORIO. 

A correspondeat thus records his impressions 
of Mile. Nilsson in ‘The Messiah,’’ at Hartford, 
on Sunday night: Tie best solo-singing of the 
evening waa done by Annie Louise Cary, the con- | 
.tralto, and Mr. Whitney. They Letter than Nils- 
son! Yes, indeed. Miss Cary’s ‘He was de- 
spised” was an exquisitely pathetic tone-picture. 
Sbe entered into its spirit perfectly, and it would | 

worth going a hundred miles any time to hear | 
such a luscious voice, 30 tenderly and beautifully | 
controlled. Mr. Whitney sang with the noble 
heartiness and honesty so characteristic of him; 
as an oratorio singer hecannot be exceiled. Nils- 
son, the famous, was not over-gracious, and her 
demeanor was not sucl as to inspire the enthusi- 
asm of ani audience, Ler lovely voice, rich in the 
sympathetic quality, but forced and thin in the 
upper tones, is not shown to such advantage in or- 
atorivs as in Gperatic music. She gives some | 
passages a splendil dramatic intensity, while in 
others fervor is lamentably lacking. Her great | 


meagong “LE know that my Redeemer liveth” was not | was presented, Wednesday and Friday “Don Ca- 


successful; it was well vocalized, but it did not | 
carry conviction with it, as of soul speaking to | 
soul; the simple sincerity which shoul] be its | 
chief charm did not appear. In this and some | 
other numbers she changed the musical text to a | 
disalvantage, and in one or two cases cn ied wo- 
fully flat, though Iam inclined to blame the exe- | 
crable orchestra for the fault rather than the lady. ! 
No just comparison can be made between Parepa’s | 
voice and Nilsson’s, they are each so good, yet so 
unlike; but no one can doubt for a moment that | 
Parepa is the queen in oratorio. | 

The /ndijrnde.! says of Miss Nilsson’s last ap- | 
pearance in New York :— 

She is evidently much the worse for her win- | 
ter’s experience, and her admirers will all join in 
the hope that she may at once take the repose of | 
which she stands in need, There is no reason to | 
fear that she has lost her voice. But she will | 
lose it if she persists in singing while it is in ita | 
present conditior, At the time of her first visit | 
to New York the extraordinary evenness of her | 
registers was the sulject of general remark. 
From the lowest rot to the higuest, every tone 
was clear, pure, aid hoaogeneous. We can say 
this no longer. A compiss of abont five or six 
tones in the midiic register retains its richness 
and strength. Everything above and below that | 
is weak and husky. ... We need hardly say that) 
her singing lacks majesty and force; and just 
now it unfortunately lacks sweetness also. 


IN GENERAL, 
Madame Parepa-Rosa was invited to sing at the 
royal state concert on the oceasion of the marriage 
of the Princess Louise, on Tuesday last. It is an 
interesting circumstance tuat daring her last pro- 
fessional visit to London she sang at the wedding | 
festivities of the Princess's sister. Her debut at | 
Covent Garden will take place soon. | 
{ 


Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 
Mr. Floyd yruitied a very lirge audience, on | 
Saturday evening last, by a brilliant representa. | 
ion of Boucicault’s earlier and ever-popular com. | 
edy of “London in which the chief | 
strength of is fine company participated. The | 
as elegant in the extreme, | 


Assurance,” 


setting of the >. 
and the dressing of the leading ladies as tasteful 

and rich as is ever seen on the stage, Mr. Le. | 
Moyne was the ‘Sir Harcourt Courtley,” and | 
presented the character with finished precision, | 
strongly reminding one of ‘Beau Faringtosh,” in 

“School,’’ of whom, inleed, it is the aatetype. | 
Mr. Grifliths was an excellent “Max Uarkaway,”’ | 
bluff and hoaest to the extreme. Mr. Wallack, 
as “Dazz'e,” was hardly enough of the cool, prac- 
ticed man of the world, living by his wits, all 
grace, all ease, and all nimbleness of mind and | 
body; rather, he was the / adventurer, still 
audacious, but not deceptive nor irresistible—in 
a word, too old for the character. Mr. Vanden- 
hoff, in tasteful attire, was very good as “Charles 
Courtley,”’ only marring the delineation by outre | 
love-making to “Grace Harkaway.”” His drunk- 
en scene was excellent, neither boisterous nor ex- 
travagant. Mr. Floyd was very happy as ‘Dolly 
Spanker,”’ preserving a happy mean between sil- 
liness and extravagance, and portraying the fee- 
ble-minded husband quite cleverly. Mr. Fiske, 
as ‘Mark Meddile,’’ was unctuously humorous, 
presenting numerous good traits of comedy-act- 
ing with full suecess. Mr. Rand was a little too | 
deliberate and: methodical as ‘*Cool,”” but never- | 
theless made upacreditable character. Of the 
ladies, Mrs. Cliantrau was the “Lady Gay Spank- 
er, and with much brillancy and dash repre- 
sented that hunt loving feinale; but it must be 
contessed she has not the mercurial temperament 
that wins a first success in such a part. How- 
ever, Mrs. C. never looked handsomer, nor dress- 
ed more becoming!y, and she gratified her friends 
by doing lier very} What 


best with the character. 
she lacked is nota matter of acquirement, but of 
natural gitts,and hence no fault can lie at her 
door. Miss Lizzie Price (who came on from 
Philadelphia to assist in ‘Saratoga’ during Mrs. 
Chantrau’s illness) closed her tour weeks’ en- 
gagement by appearing as “Grace Harkaway’”’ in 
this comedy, and, we regret to add, without se- 
curing the praise of appreciating the character. 
She made of ita forward, giggling, over-mature 
girl, scheming and plotting tor matrimony, instead 
of the bright, receptive, unsophisticated country 
maiden, blushing and shiv, such as is supposed to 
be reared discreetly in English country homes. 
Consequently a large degree of the enjoyment ot 
U® character was lost. The tour dresses which 
Miss Price displayed ia the part were of great el- 
egance, and show that the criticism which the 
New York and Philadelphia writers make that 
haw to dress” 1s correet to the letter. 
Miss Orton as Pert’ tntensified the character, as 
usual. The sinailer parts of the other members 
of the company were meritorious. The general 
success of the play should prompt the manage- 
ment, as it doubtless will, to present weekly, on 
Saturday nights, other of die fine comedies which 
the public so much admire. Let us have “The 


King of the Commons,” for instance, again 











“she knows 


On Monday night, the terribly realistic play of 
“Oliver Twist” was produced, and has been con- 
tinued each evening since. In this, Me. Wallack 


shows his great impersonation of “Fagin, the 


Jew,’ which has won hin a deserved national rep- 
utation, and in commendation of which too strong 
language cannot be used. It shows the sordid, 
cunning, hypocritical, cruel wretch as Dickens 
painted hun, and makes die observer shink from his 
repulsiveness. Miss Marv Cary made an excellent 

he Ohver.” “Bill at Mr. Daly's hands, was 

ta ruttian one does not care to know too intimately 
Mr. Gritliths, as “Bumble,"’ was successful, as 
usual. Mr. Fiske, as the “Artful Dodger,” im- 
parted the only humor to the play, and this was 
of the best kind. Mr. LeMoyne, ia the briet part 
of “Fang, the magistrate,” well set forth the 
overbearing insolence of the police-judge so 
graphically depicted by the novelist. Mrs. Chan- 
frau, as **Nancy,”’ was unexpectedly vigorous and 
etlective, and with much power portrayed the 
untortunate but kind-hearted woman linked in 
destiny with the ruttian Sikes. The other partic- 
ipants did well, but call tor no particular men- 
tion. The piay, at best, is most repulsive, and 
should rareiy, if ever, be presented in a theater 
of high-tone and artistic surroundings. No les- 
son Is taught by it, and as here given is but the 
portrayal of the worst acts of the worst classes of 
the community. Theft, licentiousness, murder, 
are the grades of vice represented, and the whole 
drama is but a record of these repulsive acts. 
game sees even the latter crime committed, with 
almost realistic taithtulness, directly before his 
eyes, and i: he has any finer sensibilities he turns, | 
with averted eves, from the shocking spectacle. 
The character of the play is manifested, too, by 
its accompanying incidents—a disturbance in the 
family circle, and the removal of a drunken rough 
from the stalls, on the first night, being among 
them. And this in the “Globe,” so associated | 
with refinement and elegance! We sincerely 


Sikes, 


|** Masks and Faces.” 


‘of both sexes, found their way across the Com- 


/were Col. Higginson, and Frank Sanborn, who 


/one, nor indeed the one which he at first had in- 


‘movements they are solely determined by their 
; antecedents. 
‘annalist, or a biographer, or a chronicier, but is 


ers, in bouquets and in baskets, were passed to the 
stage, and general enthusiasm abounded. And 
there was reason for it all, for certainly no actor 
that we have seen so takes captive his auditors as 
Mr. Fechter. One is not merely an on-looker; he 
becomes, by the genius of the actor, a participant 
in the drama. He shares with the hero his hopes, 
disappointment, despair. He finds himself led 
willingly through all the changes of his fortune 
by close sympathy with his exemplar. No one 
else so fills the stage as he—empty or covered 
with personages; when Fechter is on, there is but 
one actor there, and that is he, unless, perchance, 
his vounterpart, who was his pupil, and by some 
is now regarded as his equal, Miss Leclereq, is 
there, and then she—and they two exceptionally 
—share the honors of the audience. It is true 
Mr. Roche, Mr. Allen, and the others, do their 
work well, often exceedingly so, but it is to the tran- 
scendent power and ability of the two leading ac- 
tors, and notably of Mr. Fechter, that the warm 
applause comes, the enthusiasm ia sustained, and 
night after night the theater is crowded. 


On Tuesday and Thursday nights “Ruy Blas’ 


sar de Bazan,’ and in these, as in Monday’s play, 


the great qualities of the leading actors were 
shown. This afternoon, “The Lady of Lyons’’ 
will be repeated for the last time. On Monday 
evening next will be produced the thrilling play 
(founded upon Charles Dickens’s admired novel of 
“No Thoroughfare,” and adapted to the stage by 
Mr. Fechter,) entitled “L’Abime,”’ with entire 
new scenery and appointments, in which Mr. 
Fechter and Miss Leclercq will sustain their origi- 
nal characters. A great treat is in store for the 
play-going community. 

This evening the regular Company will present 


About-Town Notes, 
THE “RADICAL CLUB.” 

We quote the Post: The lavender-tinted cards 
of invitation that gladden the hearts of the re- 
deemed every four weeks announced that the 
Radical Club would meet, this month, at No. 17 
Chestnut street, because, you know, No. 15 Chest- 


nut street opened its doors toit lastmonth. Arm- 
ed with the magic bits of pasteboard, the saints, 


mon in the warmth and brightness and spring 
promising of Monday. morning last, down pleas- 
ant Chestnut street, under the trees on whose 
boughs the buds are already awelling, and paused 
before the door of the large old-fashioned house 
which swings open to them and lets them through 
to the hidden mysteries within. The large par- 
lors were weil filled, and in the little side-room 
clustered a knot of eager listeners. In the easiest 
of all easy chairs, behind a pretty inlaid table, 
which held a vase filled with odorous half-opened 
rose-buds, sat the essayist of the morning, Rev. 
W. J. Potter, of New Bedford. Near him was 
Mrs. Cheney, while on the other side was seen 
the white head and gentle face of Mr. Alcott, and 
the bluff, hearty, yet keen and critical radical, Mr. 
Samuel Longfellow. Contrary to usual custom— 
and when did it happen betore?—neither Mr. 
Wasson nor Mr. Weiss were present; but there 


had journeyed all the way from Springfield to be- 
stow his approving presence; Mr. Morse, of the 
Radica’; De. Bartol, who in his character of host 
kept guard at the leftthand of Mr. Potter. Mrs. 
liowe was in the very front rank of listeners, 
while tur back the sharp, grey eyes of Mrs. Caro- 
line Hl. Dall gleamed from behind her spectacles. 


THE ESSAY. 
Mr. Potter commenced with an apology; the 


essay Which he proposed to read was not a new 


tended to present to the club; but circumstances 
rendered him unable to read the proposed paper, 
an the had substituted in its place one which he 
delivered last winter on “The Agency of Laws 
and of Persons in Human History.”’ It was a 
most elaborate and exhaustive paper, but it may 
be briefly summed up in the extracts from Car- 
lyle and Buckle, with which the essayist com- 
menced his paper. “Thomas Carlyle,” he began, 
“says the history of what man has accomplished 
in this world is at the bottom of the history of the 
great men who have worked here.” “Henry 
Thomas Buckle says that ia the history of man- 
kind, as in the physical world, all is order, sym- 
metry and law, and that it is the business of the 
historian to show that the movements of nations 
are perfectly regular: and that like all other 


If he cannot do this he may be an 


no historian.’’ Vresenting these two different 
ideas ot ideas, Mr. Potter took these quotations as 
a sort of text, and preached a most interesting ser- 
mon. Although he kept the two ideas prominent- 
ly before the audience, yet it was easily seen on 
which side of the question his sympathies and 
opinions were placed. This one quotation from 
his essay shows it plainly: “ Lhoughts,” he said, 
‘lead rather than men; sentiments command rather 
than people.”” It was evident that Buckle rather 
than Carlyle was the one whose opinions he follow- 
ed and believed in, although he tried very hard to 


only Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on the 
deposits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000, and on 


lot of newspaper men. He was in charge of one 
of the various commercial departments of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser for many years, and his nace 
sweet temper and old-school courtesy made him | ‘Me frst day of October a surplus exceeding $75,000. 
universally respected and beloved among all | Boston, Oct. 17, 1870. 3m Jan. 28. 
merchants and all the press fraternity; while his — = — 
labor of love in preparing the necrology of Har- OUR 


vard College for publication at every Commence 
BOYS’ CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 


ment endeared him to all connected with the 
UNDER THE CHARGE OF 


University. His biographies were collected a few 
years ago intoa handsome subacription volume. 
J, WALTER READ, 
Is NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 





He had a varied life to Jook back upon, and 
among its incidents were the occasional thrash- 
ing of boys like Charles Sumner and George S. 
Hillard while a youthful usher in the Latin 
School, and the giving to Charles Dickens his 
first glimpse of the enterprise of the American 
press by boarding the ship on which the novelist 
entered the harbor on his first visit, in 1842. Dr. 
Palmer was the courteous editor who volunteer- 
ed to secure the young novelist rooms at the 
Tremont House, and got handsomely thanked in 
the ‘‘American Notes” for his pains—probably 
because he was the first of the many Americans 
who showed the visitor such kindnessea as lay in 
their power during his stay. 
THE FRENCH FAIR. 

After the close of Mr. Fechter’s engagement, 
the Boston Theater is to be occupied for atime 
by a fair, in aid of suffering France, which prom- 
ises to be one of the most elaborate and gorgeous 
affairs of the kind we have had since the days of 
our own war. Fashionable and cultivated Boston 
is all engaged in preparation for it, and an amaz- 
ing number of auxiliary entertainments of various 
kinds are promised. <A paper is to be published, 
of course, called The Balloon Post. A few days 
ago the committee of ladies and gentlemen in 
charge of the fair took a vote as to whose head 
should be engraved for a vignette at the top of the 
sheet; and adecisive majority gave the honor to 
Louis Napoleon. This piece of absurdity was re- 
ported in the newspapers, and such a flurry suc- 
ceeded as only Boston ever sees. The fair was 
threatened with annthilation under the storm of 
popular scorn; and dire disaster was only averted 
by the prompt coming forward of Miss Hale, the 
editor of the paper, to say that no such compli- 
ment to the fallen Emperor was to be paid; the 
Balloon Post was under her charge; nobody's votes 
had any power to control it. It was added that 
the vote itself was only a joke perpetrated by the 
committee in a moment of leisure and merriment; 
but it i: hard to conceive of fifty adult Bostonians, 
assembled on business, indulging in jokes by bal- 
lot, and then seriously telling the reporters of ac- 
tion taken in fun! 


“OAK HALL,” 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


32, 34, 36, 38 NORTH STREET. 
Mech. 25. 2t 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
GOETHE'S FAUST. 


Translated into English Verse by Bayarp TaYLor. 
Part Second, completing the Work. lvol. Imperial 
8vo. Uniform with LonGrELLow’s Dantx and Bry- 
ANT’S Homer. $5.00. The entire Work, 2 vols.: 
Cloth, $10.00; Half Calf, $20.00. 

No translation of the Second Part of ‘‘Faust’’ has 
heretofore been published in the United States. The 
four or five English versions were produced before the 
German critics had discovered the true key to Goethe's 
meaning, and therefore give a very inadequate represen- 
tation of the original. None of them reproduces the 
great riciness and variety of the German metres, or is 
accompanied with notes which satisfactorily explain the 
more difficult passages of the poem. 

Mr. Taylor’s translation is the only one which com- 
pletely gives the form of the original, and which also 
contains those illustrations which the reader needs in 
order to follow Goethe's grand design. The Second 
Part has often been looked upon as a sealed book to most 
readers; but, since the true interpretation has been dis- 
covered and is generally accepted in Germany, the time 
has arrived when the stores of Beauty and of Wisdom 
contained in the work should be made accessible to all 
who appreciate the passion and pathos of the First Part. 








“NEWS OUTLINE. 
— SUCCESS AND ITS CONDITIONS. 
Domestic. By Epwix P. Wurrie. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.50. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
Matthew Boiles & Co, brokers, on Saturday 
exchanged $5000 in Northern Pacific Railroad 
bonds for a worthless check on a ‘T'aunton bank, 
signed Thomas Holden. 
Isaac B. Sawtell, better known as “‘ Yankee Doo- 
dle,’’ is a Boston institution that early risers can 
see any morning between 7 and 8 o’clock, per- 
ambulating Washington street, whistling the na- 
tional air. The proprietor of this whistle is a 
cobbler by trade, and the tune he has adopted as 
his trademark, and by it heralds hiscoming. Le 
is a man of 60, singualarly dressed, and when he 
has gathered a back-load of boots and shoes that 
need mending, he happily trudges to his shop | 
away up among the 1000's on Washington street, 
whistling the same tune all the while, and duly 
whistling them back to their owners when repair- 
ed. He has been thus engaged for 13 years, and 
has acquired quite a fortune by his industry. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


CONTENTS: e 

Young Men in History; The Ethics of Popularity; 
Grit; The Vital and the Mechanical; The Economy of 
Invective; The Sale of Souls; The Tricks of Imagina- 
tion; Cheerfulness; Mental and Moral Pauperism; The 
Genius of Dickens; Shoddy; John A. Andrew. 

The leading idea of this book is, that nothing really 
succeeds which is not based on reality; that sham, ina 
large sense, is never successful; that in the life of the 
individual, as in the more comprehensive life of the 
state, pretension is nothing and power is everything. 
It is a book of great practical value, and cannot fail of 
winning favor among all thoughtful readers. 





*,* For sale by a'l Booksellers. Sent postpasud on re- 


ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 





Charles Hutchins of Marlboro’ has been arrested BOSTON. 
in Canada for swindling Smith, White &Co.of| = | BOS PO? | 
Boston, whose agent he was for the sale of sewing | Late Tickyon & Fintpe, and Fietps, Osovop & Co. 


machines. They sent him (‘{ty machines, which | Mch. 25. lt 


was to dispose of on time payments, with leases 
securing the property to them until full payment | 
was made; instead of which he sent them forged | 
leases, sold the machines at half-price, took the | = 

money and decamped. 

The Crispins employed at Coburn’s shoe facto- | YEAR BOOK OF FACTS. 
ry in Hopkinton have lately been on a strike for | er 
more pay, and considerable bitter fee ing has been | 
engendered in consequence. On Saturday sever- 
al of the strikers, becoming discouraged, went | 
back, and prepared to goto work again, but were 
denied admission into the shop. As they per- | 
sisted in their intention of entering, the boss called | 
three of his employés to oppose them, and before | 
the trouble was ended three of the Crispins, Phipps, | 
Harvey and LeHenry, were shot and badly hurt. | 

A call having been made on the town constable to | ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY; 
arrest the man who did the shooting, that officer | 

for some reason declined, and three new consta- 
bles, lately elected, would not beswornin. State’. eS Venere Fe Ra 
Constable Keene of Milford, however, arrested | YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART 
and jailed one man; and on Tuesday a squad of | FOR 1871, 

State police was sent to Hopkinton, at the request: ,. ..,... : : 

of ih town authorities, pele they will Ba ase | Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Im- 
succeed in making what arrests are necessary and | jebiigacesambas Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philos- 
restoring order. | ophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Biology, in- 
Pembroke has elected Mra. Robert Barker and cluding Zoology, Physiology, and Botany—Mineralogy, 
Mrs. N. K. Randall overseers of the poor, and | Geology, Geography, Antiquities, &e., together with a 
Miss Sarah J. Brown a member of the school com- | list of recent Scientific Publications, Obituaries of emi- 


1371. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


569 Washington St., Boston, 


—THE— 


| —OR— 
| 





make his essay entirely unprejuliced and unbi- 
ased. 
THE CONVERSATION. 

The conversation that followed was less brilliant 
than usual, and although Alcott, Higginson, Long- 
fellow, Mra. Cheney and Mrs. Howe took an ac- 
tive share in it, for some reason the spirit of the 
essay was not understood by the listeners; they | 
went outside and beyond it, and got themselves 
and all the rest very much adrift. The ones who 
kept most closely to the subject were Mrs. Howe, | 
Mrs. Cheney and Col. Higginson. Both ladies 
took the opposite side from the essayist, and held 
their ground remarkably well. Mrs. Cheney 
cited for an example Motley’s History of the Uni- 
ted Netherlands, where the whole interest of the | 
history centers in the character of William of Or- | 
anze, who is made the vital power throughout the 
book and gives it its character and individuality, 
and that certainly was one argument in favor 
of the theory that men make epochs, rather than 
that epochs create men. The question was lett | 
undecided when 1 o'clock came, and Dr. Bartol | 
announce! that the time tor adjournment had | 


ter’s essay was one of the brightest and most sat- 
isfactory that had been delivered before the Club, | 
and went away in bright good-humor to meet | 
pext month at No. 13. 


Gossip Notes: 
OR, WHAT IS WRITTEN FROM BOSToN. } 
(To the New York 7ridune.} 
THE CAPTURE OF BRET HARTE. 

Such honor as comes from the capture of a lit- 
erary quarry, over whom many cities have been 
contending, belongs to Boston. We may still | 
claim the proud distinction of being the literary | 
metropolis. Mr. Bret Harte declined to make up | 
his mind until he had visited all the towns that 
coveted him. He tarried in Chicago. ke investi- 
gated New York. He came to Boston, he saw, he | 
was conquered. He returned to New York, but | 
it possessed no attractions to rival ours, whether | 
our Saturday Clud of poets and philosophers, our | 
high-pressure Latin school, the fascinating dome | 
ot our State House, or the universal modesty of 
our characters, your correspondent is unabie to | 
say. He decided. Mr. Bret Harte will write 
hereafter exclusively for the Boston house of 
James R. Osgood & Co. The contribations he 
has already furnished to publishers of our city, | 
which have not yet been printed, are of course | 
not covered by this arrangement. ‘There can be {| 
but one or two of them. Nor is it to be under- | 
stood that Mr. Harte will at once begin to pour | 


| 


forth a stream of “Roaring Camps’ and ‘‘Hea- 
then Chinees” through the of Our Young 
Folks and the North Americana Review. He wili take 
his time about his work, as all authors must who 
would do their best ang i 





| niittee. 


| ‘Take, now, this Bible—this Bible—this Bible; 


| triot (Democrat) says the House will stand 168. College, no Town, no State, nor any well-selected pri- 


ers being classed as Democrats. 


come; but all agreed on this puint, that Mr. Pot- | mously reelected at the recent town meeting, and 
| 


| cumstance of going into the prison after 8 o'clock NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE. 


; John Ss. H. Fogg. 
In Grafton, Mass., 17th inst., Rev. W. G. Seandlin, 43. 





| nent Scientitic Men, ete. 
neers pete aaa a 1 EDITED BY JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
On Rowianc ills idea of not letting the d—I > s P + 
‘ s | Provessor of Physics in Harvard University, assisted by 
monopolize all the good Ss spggepctect down-east Sun- | W. R. Nicnors, Professor in the Massachusetts 
day school superintendent, inspired with a frag- St otis 
ment of the “Grande Duchesse,’’ has introduced | metitute of Technology, Boston. 
a new sacred song, the refrain of which reads: WSIRO ooo c:. Ol oiesess Price $2. 
| This new volume contains a Record of a vast number 
| 


Take, now, this Bible—the Bible of your sire.”” | o¢ remarkable discoveries, important facts—curious, en- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. septsiaie i 
: ; = : g. and highly instructive—for the Farmer, the 
The Concord Monitor (Republican) gives re- | Mechanic, the Merchant, the Lawyer, the Physician, 


turns of the representatives from all the towne in | the Statesman, the Clergyman, the Scientific Man, the 
Artist, the Teacher. And no School, no Academy, no 


the State, and classifies them, Republicans 164, 
Democrats and Labor reformers, 166. The Pa- 


vate library, should be without this work. 

ta A few complete sets of this work can be furnish- 
ed, embracing years from 1850 to 1871, (twenty-one vol- 
umes,) bound in uniform style, containing Likenesses of 
distinguished Scientific and Literary Men, with a neat, 
substantial box. Price, $42. E2t Mch. 25. 


Democrats am 1 162 Republicans, the Labor Reform- | 
The Statesman | 
(Republican) adheres to its statement of 166 Re- 
publicans and 164 Democrats. Probably nothing 
more definite will be arrived at befure the meet- 
ing of the Legislature in June. 

VERMONT. Seven 

Miss Eliza M. Clark, who was elected superin-— 
tendent of the schools at Bennington, a year azo, STEREOSCOPES, 
has given such satisfaction that she was unani- WII Ws, 
ALBUMS, 
CHROMOS, 


FRAMES. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


501 Broadway, New York, 


it was voted to pay her $90 extra. ; 
Charles Barton, one ot the Waterbury bank rob- 

bers, and Tim McAvoy, who stabbed a man at 

Montpelier in a drunken row on St. Patrick's 

day, escaped from Montpelier jail on Monday 

evening, and $500 reward is offered for their re- 

turn. aA. P. Squires, a Claremont (N. H.) detec- 

tive, had been into the prison for the ostensible 

purpose of bidding good-by to Handlin, the bur- ; 

glarjust sentenced to the State Prison. As Squires j Invite the attention of the Trade to their extensive as- 

Was coming out there was a rush, and the office sortment of the above goods, of their own publication, 

or ante-room door was locked, whereupon Barton manufacture and importation. 

~ recasting out of a window over the Also, 

oor and escaped in the darkness It is suspect- . 
ed by the Montpelier officials that Renin es PILOTO-LANTERN SLIDES and 
bribed to assist them out, from the unusual cir- GRAPHOSCOPES. 


at night, and the mixed stories he tells about be- 
ing knocked down, etc. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 











DEATHS. 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ee re roe AEC REE RET. é (Opposite Metropolitan Hotel), 
in this city, 18th inst., Thomas Gill, 66. ! mepeestins Aan taweeACECRERs oF 


21st inst., nm Geerge Washington, 73 yrs. 10 mos. 

22d inst., Lavinia A., wife of Major George E. Henry, 
31 yrs. I1 mos. 5 

In South Boston, 2]st inst., Sarah Frances, wife of Dr. 


Photographic Materials. 
Mch. 35. it 


In Southville, 14th inst., J. F. Horn, formerly of Bos- REAL ESTATE. 


ton, 49. —— 
tach Sade CiecyotCamrfepactertnc Sat GP, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Goddard, Smith & Cheney, Boston) 38. Funeral on Sun- 
day, at 2 o'clock, P. M., from 67 Essex st., Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 











OPENING. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 
ANNOUNCE 


TIIEIR OPENING 


— OF — 


THIS DAY. 


UNEQUALLED DISPLAY. 
Meh. 25. lt 
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THE NURSERY. 


A Menthly Magazine fer Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Terms, $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single num- 
ber. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums given for 
obtaining new subscribers. A sample number for ten 
cents. 

Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


3G Bromileld Strect, 
Mch. 25. BOSTON. lt 


PARLOR-BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix Place. 
Mch. 25. ly 


SPRING STYLES. 


JACKSON & CO. 


ARE NOW DISPLAYING ON THEIR COUNTERS 











Spring Styles 


Of GOSSAMER SILK HATS, of our own manu- 
facture. 


— aLso — 


AMIDON’S 
New Style Silk Hat, 
AND THE VARIOUS 
NEGLIGE STYLES 
siapabec 


SOFT HATS, 


Anda Fine Assortment of 


BOYS’ HATS, 


SILK UMBRELLAS, CANES, HAT BRUSHES, &c. 


JOSEPH A. JACKSON & CO., 


50 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, ut 


pertiniciets fic acntaagennrianee gear ae 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED: 
AN ADMIRABLE NOVEL: 


ONE YEAR; 


— OoR— 


A Story of Three Homes. 
BY FRANCES MARY PEARD. 
FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


H. H. & T. W. CARTER, 


Publishers, 
3 Beacon Street. 
For sale at all the Bookstores. lt Melv. 25. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 
U.S. Postorrice AND SuB-TREaAsvURyY, Boston, Ms., } 
OFPICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, March 20, 1871. § 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORK. 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Superintendent, until 12 M., April 20th, 1871, for furnish- 
ing, delivering, fitting, and putting in place, the iron 
work of the third and fuurth floors and roof of the new 
Postoffice and Treasury building in Boston, Mass., as 
exhibited by drawings marked 41, 42, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
96, 97, and the accompanying plans and schedule, con- 
sisting principally of rolled wrought-iron beams and 
girders. 

The work to be delivered and put in place at such 
times as may, from time to time, be required by the Su- 
perintendent, provided that each floor and the roof shall 
be made the subject of a separate order, and that the 
contractor shall be allowed thirty days for the making 
and putting in place of each floor, and ninety days for 
making and putting in place the roof. 

The contractors will be permitted the use of the der- 
ricks and machinery belonging to the building in put- 
ting the work in place, without charge, but will be re- 
quired to pay the time of the men employed in working 
them, who will be furnished by the Department when 
required. 

Scaffolding will be furnished by the contractors. 

The work will not be subdivided among the different 
bidders, but will be considered and awarded in the ag- 
gregate. 

Ninety per cent. of the amount due will be paid on the 
completion of each floor, the balance on the final com- 
pletion of the contract. 

All bids must be accompanied by a penal bond in the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars, that the bidder will 
accept and perform the contract if awarded him, the 
sufficiency of the security to be certified by the U.S. 
Judge, Clerk of the U. S. Court, or District Attorney, 
of the District where he resides. 

The Department reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids, if it be deemed to the interest of the government 
to do so, andany bid that is not made on the printed 
form to be obtained in this office, and does not conform 
in every respect to the requirements of this advertise 
ment, and of the printed form and schedule, will not be 
considered, neither will any proposals be received from 
parties who are not themselves engaged in the manufac- 
ture of Cast or Wrought Iron-work, and who have not 

the necessary facilities for getting out the castings or 

rolled beams. 

Proposals must be indorsed “Bids for Iron Work, 

Postoffice and Sub-Treasury, Boston, Mass ,” and ad- 

dressed to GRIDLEY J. F. BRY ANT, Superintendent. 

Mch. 25. 4t 


MARCH, 1871. 











JUST RECEIVED, 
Fresh Invoices 
—or— 


NEW CARPETS! 


COMPRISING 


RCH 25, 1871. 


Spring Millinery, , 


iCcCARPETINGS 
_, SPRING IMPORTATIONS 


| And Selectious of 


iR N | 


RICH, 


| MEDIUM, 
\E T 


— AND — 


iT ow. GRADES = 
las Pp 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY'S, rk 


134 Hanover, and 


A 


78 Union Streets,........ Boston, 


& GN tt. .% FR A'S 


Mch. 25. 4t 
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NEW 7-30 GOLD LOAN 
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ERTAINMENTS. - 
THE GLOBE. 


{ 





| MR. ARTHUR CHENEY. .......00..- 0000005 PROPRIETOR . 


Mr. Wa. R. FLoyp.... ACTING AND STAGE MANAGEF. 





This (Saturday) afternoon, 


SARATOGA! 


This (Saturday) evening, 
OLIVER TWIST. 

Sunday (to-morrow) evening, SACRED CONCE 
&. - Perm! Btn egg of MR. JAMES W 

AL , with “The Iron Mask,” Mr. W , 
| ‘Leon de Bourbon.’’ 2 ee 
Thursday, SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
| Mrs. F. S. Chanfrau. 
| Other evenings, OLIVER TWIST. 


BOSTON THEATER. 


| Mr. J. B RogWaiecicsi cious LESSEE AND MANAGER. 


Benefit of 


Limited Engagement of 


MR. FECHTER, 


— AND— 


MISS CARLOTTA LECLERQ. 


This (Saturday) afternoon (last ti i » 
LADY Ue Leone. (last time this season) 

This (Saturday) night, MASKS AND FACEs, by the 
regular company. 

Monday evening, March 27, will be produced the thrill- 
| ing Play in five acts entitled 


NO THOROUGHFARE, 


| 
| 





SAFE! PROFITABLE! PERMANENT! 


J A Y C 0 0 K E & C 0 ° don—with new scenery and appointments. 


OFFER FOR SALE AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTERES? THE Seats can now be secured 


First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds ee apenas 
THE GLOBE. 


| NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. ou 
SACRED CONCERT, 
SUNDAY EVENING, March 26, 


These bonds are secured, sirst, by a Firat Mortgage on 


the Railroad itself, its rolling-stock, and all equipments ; 
second, by a First Mortgage on its entire Land Grant, 

Aid of the Fand fer the Sufferers from tho 
War in France. 


being more than Twenty-Two Thousand Acres of Land 
MRS. H. M. SMITH. MISS ADDIE S. RYAN, 


to each mile of Road. é 
The Bonds are free from United States Tax; the Prin- 

MK. T. C. PACKARD, MR. M. W. WHITNEY, 

MR. F. RUDOLPHSEN, MR. P. HW. POWERS. 


cipal and Interest are payable in Giold—the Principal at 
the end of Thirty years, and the Interest Semi-annually, 
And other favorite artists. 
One part of the Programme will consist of Rossini’s 


at the rate of SEVEN AND THREE-TENTHS PER CENT. 
per annum. 
They are issued in denominations of $100, 8500, $1000, 
$5000 and $10,000. 
The Trustees under the Mortgage are Messrs. Jay 
STASAT MATER, 
By a LARGE CHORUS, selected from the leading Mu- 
sical organizations of the city, under the direction of 
Dr. J. H. WILLCOX, EMINENT SOLOISTS, and 
GRAND ORCHESTRA, conducted by Mr. CHARLES 


founded upon Charles Dickens’ admired novel of that 
name, and adapted to the Stage by Charles Fechter, 
Esq.,—as originally played by him at the Adelphi, Lon- 





Cooke, of Philadelphia, and J. Edgar Thompson, Pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad Company. 
These Northern Pacitic 7-30 Bonds will at all times, 
before maturity, be receivable ar Ten Per Cent. PReE- 
Miu™M (or 1.10), in exchange for the Company's lands at 
their lowest cash price. 
In addition to their absolute safety, these Bonds yield 


an income larger, we believe, than any other first-class KOPPITZ 
security. Persons holding United States 5-20’s can, by oe. i : 
converting them into Northern Pacitics, increase their Full list of Artists and Selections will be duly pub- 
ey income one-third, and still have a perfectly relia- | lished. 
e investment. tact MPR Ptte Peer nae aks 
HOW TO GET THEM.—Your nearest Bank or Bank. |_ “dmission 40 cents; secured seats $1. ‘Tickets now 
ready at the Box Office. lt Mch. 25. 


er will supply these Bonds in any desired amount, and 
of any needed denomination. Persons wishing to ex- 
change stocks or other bonds for these, can do so with 
any of our Agents, who will allow the highest current 
price for ALL MARKETABLE SECURITIES. 

Those living in localities remote from Banks, may 
send money, or other bonds, directly to us by express, 
and we will send back Northern Pacitic Bonds at our 
own risk, and without cost to the investor. For further 
information, pamphlets, maps, ete., call on or address 
the undersigned, or any of the Banks or Bankers em- 
ployed to sell this Loan. 

FOR SALE BY 
BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., 
General Agents for Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 

Maine. ; 
ALSO, FOR SALE BY 

TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORREY. 
SPENCER, VILA & CO. 
WALKER & MERRIAM. 
STONE & DOWNER. 
| Sg ag hg & COBB. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
MR. HERMAN DAUM 


‘Respectfully announces that his 
FAREWELIL CONCERT 
Will take place 
ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 2g, 1871, 
When he will be assisted by 
MRS. 8. F. WEST (Miss Houston), 
MISS ADDIE S. RYAN, 
MR.J. F. RUDOLPHSON, 
MR. B. J. LANG, 
MR. HUGO LEONHARD, 
MR. J.C. D. PARKER, and 
MR. J. K. PAINE. 


Cc. D. HEAD & T. H. PERKINS. 
BECK BROTHERS. 
M. BOLLES & CO. 
B. W. GILBERT. 
GEO. W. LONG & CO. 
C. A. PUTNAM. 
STEVENS, AMORY & CO. 
RICHARDSON, HILL & CO, 
GILBERT, ATWOOD & Co. 
CLARK & JONES. 
JAMES HAMMETT. 

GEO. WASHINGTON WARREN, Charles- 
town. St Jan, 28. 


: INDIGO BLUE 
MIDDLESEX FLANNEL 


Overcoats, 


HANDSOMEST SPRING GARMENT 
EVER OFFERED IN BOSTON. 





Tickets $1, with received seats; for sale at the office 
of the Hall. 


Doors open at 7; 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
MR. CARL ZERRAHN’S 


Annual Benefit Concert. 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, March 39, at 3} o'clock. 
| Parti. Beethoven's Fourth Symphony. Schumann's 
Piano Concerto, played by Miss Marie Kress. Parr 
i. Adagio, ete., from Beethoren's “Prometheus” Mu- 
sic. Polonaise in A flat, by Chopin, played by Miss 
Kreps. Serenade for five Violincellos, ete., by 
Schmenke, Overture to “Sakuntala,”’ by Goldmark. 
Tickets with reserved seats, at $1, for sale at the Ma- 
It 


Concert at 38. It Mch. 25 





THE 





Made from 1T-eoz. Flannel. Price, Neon Mch. 25. 
817 .00. 3500.000 MISSISQUOI 
RAILROAD 


In the great assortment of Spring Overcoats (varying 
in price from ten to twenty dollars,) nothing more styl- 
ish can be found. 

Light Drabs in Meltons and Keraeys will be much | 
worn, but to persons of quiet tastes we confidently rec- 
ommend an examination of our BLUE Middlesex Coat- 
ing: 


EFIRST MORTGAGE 


7 PER GENT. BONDS, 


DUE 1891. 








Interest Payable January and July, at Globe Na 
tional Bank, Boston. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


“OAK HALL,” 


32, 34, 36, 38 NORTH ST., BOSTON. 
Mech. 18. 2t 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Interest Guaranteed by Trustees and Managers 
| of Vermont Central and Vermont & Canada 
Consolidated Roads. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





THE NATIONAL LOAN. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, | 
WASHINGTON, February 4, 1571. j 
Public notice is hereby given, that books will be open- 
ed on the sixth day of March next, in this country and 
in Europe, for subscriptions to the National Loan, un- 
der the Act approved July 14, Is7), entitled “An Act to 
authorize the Refunding of the National Debt,’’ and the 
Actin amendment thereof, approved January 20, 1571. 
The places at which subscriptions may be made, and 
the names of the authorized Agents of the Government, 
will be announced hereafter. The proposed loan com- 
prises three classes of Bond-, namely :— 
First. Bonds to the amount of tive hundred millions 
of dollars, payable io coin, at the pleasure of the United 
States, after ten years from the date of their issue, and 
bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at the rate | 
of five per cent. per annum. } 
Second. Bonds to the amount of three hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after fifteen years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at 


A First-Class Investment 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 





PRICE 82 1-2 AND INTEREST, 





FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & C0., 


No. 13 Congress St. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
ARCANA OF SPIRITUALISM. 


A manual of 
SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By HUDSON TUTTLE. 
This work embodies the results of the author's re- 
s searches and experience during the past twenty years, 
< i ‘ alf ‘rece Te . | . , F 
ea bia of eee Se er cee: Ba esas 1 mill | and i4, without doubt, the most thorough presentation 
F a. heer riers ae pos oe sii be ” | of the subject of modern Spiritualism before the public. 
ions of dollars, — in coin, i t = ea rp | Dealing, as it does, with # question in which the in- 
a biceage neanantebiee : a  Reseolenten A = i it . rie ze | terest of all mankind is centered, it cannot fail to com- 
i P, ar * rest, payable quarterly in coin, at | : = ; 
bas 2 af oe Es ede a gia tals | mand universal attention. Accepting generally-admit- 
» recent. pe num. : aa : 
by psi: gel is 2 ete : ; | ted truths as its basis, it builds on facta, and appeals, 
Subacribers to the Loan will have preference in the : : : 
ip Sai) wands <- | not to passions and prejudices, but to impartial reason 
ve . ee f. 7 1 Se aleacan and common sense. It is just the book to place in the 
"7 : 3c ore » ‘ al uuts . ‘lass ® ‘ 
ren See ee ner °" | hands of every individual who would know what Spir- 
— f itualism is—what it is that is waking the world to new 
Second, Subscribers for equal amounts of bonds bear- cas i : 
Se : hopes and aspirations, and planting a tree of life be- 
ing interest at the rate of four and a half per cent. and | | : : 
s of bearing interest at the rate of five per cent side every man’s door. 
— : b = fo. fi tb d ; 1 vol., 455 pages. 12mo, bound in cloth. With por- 
Third, Subs ors fo + per cent. nds, < 
Third, Subscribers for tive per cent. bo | trait of the author. Price $2.00. Sent by mail, 


Whena subscription is made the subscriber will be re- j 
| postpaid. 
ADAMS & C0., 


quired to deposit two per cent. of the amount thereof, 
to be accounted for by the Government when the bonds 
PUBLISIIERS, 
25 Bromfield Street. 


are delivered; and paymeut may be made either in coin 
GREAT DISCOUNT 


orin bonds of the United States known as FIVE-TWEN- 
IN PRICES OF 


TY BONDS, at their par value. The coin received in pay- 
FURNITURE. 


ment will be applied to the redemption of tive-twenty 
To reduce our Stock we will sell our suits of 


PARLOR FURNITURE 


The bonds will be registered or issued with coupons, 
AT A KEDUCTION OF 


} 


as may be desired by subscribers, Registered bonds 
will be issued of the denomination: of 35), $100, $500, 
$100), $500), and 310,00); and coupon bond of each 
denomination except the last two. The interest will be 
payable in the United States, at the office of the Treas 
urer, any Assistant Treasurer, or Desiguated Depositary 
of the Government. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the in- 
terest thereon, are exempt from the payment of all tax- 
es or dues of the United States, as well as from taxation 


$50 to $125 a Suit on Present Prices. 
The purchasers to select the Coverings to euit their 


| tastes, 
| This isa great inducement to those in want of first- 


! 7 
| Class Furniture. 


HENRY A. TURNER & CO., 


31 West Street. 


in any form by or under State, municipal or local au- 

thority. 

After maturity, the boads last issued will be first re- 

deemed, by classes and numbers, as may be designated 

by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

GEORGE 38. BOLUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. } 














VERY CHOICE DESIGNs, 


} 
EXCLUSIVELY OUR OWN. 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO, — 





: No. 11 Bromiield St., Boston. 
‘reeman, 33 yrs. Mar. 4. tf 





164 Washington Street. | 
Mech. 18. 2t 


FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. | _, SITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
- enti ae ers : Lit aia ; 
sa 6 Pe ee | port.—The Annual School pens for 1870 has 
| been printed, and copies of it may be had at the several 
ie | Hanover street, Joy street, Court Square, Lagrange 
SCHOENHOF & MOELLER street, East Dedham street, Broadway (South Boston), 
b] 
‘ hester 
40 Winter street, Boston. streets (Roxbury), and on Bre yaa er) 
ee ee Sa --—— | (ITY OF BOSTON.—Norice To ConTRAct- 
SPE A K- | ORS. — PROPOSALS FOR FURNIHING THE CITY 
5 | will be received at the office of the Superintendent of 
ERS. Streets, City Hall, Boston, until April 1, 1871, for sup- 
3 i | i 18 
Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston. | partment during the year 

THE AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, | The gravel must be the best sea washed el, free 
\ the limits of Boston Harbor, to be delivered in such 
nantities, at such times, and apon such wharves in the 


| (NITY OF BOSTON.—ANNUAL ScHoor Re- 
OUR NEW FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. | Police Stations, to wit: On Paris street (East Boston), 
| Dudley street and corner of Washington and Tremont 

Subscriptions taken for all Foreign Periodicals. Mch. 18. 2t Secretary of Schoo! Committee. 
PHILBRICK’S | or Boston WITH Beacn GRAavEL.—Sealed oe oper 
BY HON. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, | plying the Beach Gravel a by the Paving De- 
| from stones and earth, procured from beac outside 

For High Schools and — 618 pages. Pric | 


* e iq + 1 
® ’ | eit oper, South and East Boston, as the Superinten- 
THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER, ey eee ercete chal aed 


For Primary Schools and Children from six to twelve | 
years of age. 160 pages. Price 65 cents. 
These are the ‘latest and best ce: gpa 
SOF on sere See = ing the City of ton with beach gravel.’ 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, | "ne right is reserved to reject any or all pape. 
Successors to Tag, Thompson, ' y order of the Committee on Pav ne. 
2% & 2 Cornhill, Boston. ; 2t CHARLES HARBIS, Clerk, 


als to state the price , r ton, including Inspect- 
i a gees to be addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
| mittee on Paving and endorsed ‘Proposals for furnish 
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Rev. Dr. McCosh on “Rationalism, or 


, 


the Boston School of Theology. 
eae 
EVANGELICAL COURSE LECTURE. 


CHANNING. 

There is a Boston theology, just as there has 
been a Genevan,a Wesleyan, or an Oxford, theol- 
ogy. I feel as if 1 were familiar with the Boston 
theolegy. It is known not only here, but has a 
name in Europe. There were anticipations of it 
in old England and all over New England, but it 
was Dr. Channing who first brought it under the 
notice of the world. Of the illustrious man now 
named no one should allow himself to speak ex- 
cept with reverence. His style is worthy of be- 
ing compared with Macaulay; his essay on the 

character of Napoleon has a higher tone than any- 
thing Macaulay ever wrote, and is one of the no- 
blest specimens of moral criticism which we have 
in the English language. To his credit, as I reck- 
op it, he stuck by the inspiration of Scripture as I 
understand it, and has left us defenses of the | 
Word of God as true as they are eloquent. But | 
everybody sees that he has failed to prove that | 
Socinianism or Unitarianism is in the Bible—in 
the letter or in the spirit of it. Whatever may 
be found in the Word of God, it is clear that ra- 
tionalism is not there. Paul is certainly no ra- 
tionalist when he proclaims that Jesus held it no 
robbery to be equal with God; that a man is jus- 
tified by faith, and that Jesus died for sinners, the 
just for the unjust. John is certainly no rational 
ist when he declares that the Logos, which was 
with God, and was God, became flesh, and show- 
ed us a way by which we may rise through Him 
to fellowship with God. And surely Jesus is no 
rationalist when he, tlhe meekest and the most truly 
humble of all who have appeared on earth, could 
say so calmly, “fand my Father are one’’; and 
when the Jews were proclaiming, ‘‘No one can 
forgive sin but God only,” could command, “Thy | 
sins be forgiven thee.” The Old Testament 
shadow going before the substance and telling of 
its approach, dimly and yet clearly, is certainly 
not rationalism. But opinion could not stay at 
the place to which Channing conducted it. Those 
who in these times keep in that position are made 
to feel that they are left high and dry upon asandy 
beach to which he had floated them, but from 
which they are unlikely to be delivered by any 
subsequent wave rising to their relief. 

PARKER. 

So a bolder and more outspoken thinker appear- 
ed; a man somewhat too self-dependent and selt- 
conscious, but courageous, and ready to detend 
the weak against the strong, and to run to the res- 
cue of suffering humanity. He does not affect to 
derive what doctrine he held from the Bible, and 
all men feel that he was right there. His creed is 
not to be found in the Old Testament, with its sac- 
riticial types, or in the New ‘Testament, with a 
bloody cross on its title-page, in the unworldly 
discourses of Jesus, recommending meekness, 
self-denial, the casting away of our righteousness, 
and trust in God, or the elaborate exposition of an 
atonement in the Epistles of Paul. Parker says: 
“In my earliest childhood I was taught to respect 
the promptings of conscience, and above all things 
I was taught to Jove and trust the dear God.” 
All good, we say, only this conscience needs to be 
quickened and enlightened by the revealed Word 
of God, and strengthened in its contest with sin 
in the heart by the God who planted it there. 
The ardent man was not satisfied with the creed 
of his party, so like a winter day, cold and color- 
less, so soon setting in freezing night. Their cry 
was ever, “Duty, duty, work, work!” but they 
failed to address with equal power the soul, and 
did not also shout, “Joy, joy, delight, delight!” 
‘Their water was all laboriously pumped up from 
deep wells; it does not gush out leaping from the 
great spring; they lacked the deep interral feel- 
ing which alone could make feeling lasting. This 
fact se med clear in their sermons, their prayers, 
and even in the hymns they made, borrowed or 
adopted. It is a dismal jact in a religious party, 
this lack of meter, and dismally have the Unitari- 
ans answered it. Their creed was only a denial 
always trembling before the Orthodox. 

THE ABSOLUTE RELIGION. 

This did not suit the strong, impulsive nature 
of the wan, and so he must construct a religion 
for himself. It was what he called an absolute re- 
lizgion which belongs to men’s nature. He reject- 
ed the sensationalism of the divine, the conscious- 
ness that there is a God. He drew his system 
from the instructive intuition of the just and right, 
a consciousness that there is a moral law, inde- 
pendent of our will, which we ought to keep, the 
instructive intuition of the immortal conscious- 
sess, Cat the essential element of man, the prin- 
tiple of individuality, never dies. He got the in- 
spiration which led to all this from the works of 
Sarlyle and translations of Cousin, and longed 
earnestly to get aid trom the destructive Biblical 
rriticism and the constructive a prior? philosophy 
ot Germany, which aid he never got, for the Ger- 
mans thought his religion was irreligious, and his 
rationalism very irrational, But when they heard 
these utterances, the young men of Boston, that 
is, men who were young thirty or forty years ago, 
shouted and flung up their hats in the air and 
said, “Channing is setting as the sun on a winter 
lay, but Theodore Parker is rising as the sun ov 
aspring morning.” ‘The icy, frigid and rigid ra- 
tionalism of the world now came to be disselved 
in the heat of a warmer season, and we had a 
time of wading deep in melting matter. It is 
now acknowledged that the logical processes of 
definition and reasoning could do little as religion, 
and those who in the present age would have ap 
pealed to these were called to something livelier— 
feeling, beliet, inspiration, in one word, intuition. 
In the age thus passing away, “excelsier’” youths 
were like to be starved in cold; in the age which 
succeeded they are in greater danger of having 
the secds of wasting disease lostered by lukewarm 
damps and gilded vapors. The appeal was to 
feeling, faith, intuition; but what were men to be- 
lieve in? Did any two men agree in these teel- 
ings? Are we quite certain when we have intui- 
tion? The arbiter was too vague in its utterances 
to reach certainty, to secure assurance, or even to 
gain general consent. 

EMERSON, 

A dreamer appears as the representative of this 
period, getting the material of his dreams from 
Goethe and Thomas Carlyle, but ever colored 
with the hues of his own pecuiiar genius. He is 
thus introduced by Theodore Parker: ‘The bri!- 
liant genius of Emersor rose on the winter night 
and hung over Boston, drawiag the eyes of in- 
genuous young people to look to that great new 
star, and a beauty and a mystery which charmed 








states plainly, that what physical science cannot | it 


‘they had not the Bible, they bad natural re- | I 


: ligion to fall back upon. Now they are made to| On his principles you cannot prove the existence 


mosphere of a Christian country. 
has come trom a heart with nob 
cannot stand the sifting examination of the rea- | 
son. 
we should reject. 
ology these men have constructed an irrational 
philosophy. To what is the appeal to be? 
old and cold reason of the older Unitarians? 
None so ready as the men of the new school to | re 
denounce the heartless natural theology of the old | th 
rational school. 


ete ST as, 


The other half! my, their names will live and go down with their 
le instincts, but | discoveries to future generations. ‘ 
| mistake of these men that because they are eml- 


But it is the 


There is no arbiter provided to decide what nent in some one or two branches of science, say 
In constructing a rational the- | natural history or geology, they are therefure fit- 
' ted to speculate on all the sciences, on the whole | 
The history and destiny of mankind, and to settle or 
unsettle forever all the questions bearing on the 


lations of the universe to the Maker. Iam sure 
at, in the wide fields of theology and philosophy, 


Every one sees how flickering a | they are as ignorant as Comte was in the domains 


light the reason, in the sense of the logical under- of mathematics and experimental science. The 


standing and the reasoning process, can throw on 


time is not far distant when they too will come to 


the grand problems of religion which the heart | their level, which will be considerably lower than 


insists on having solved. ‘To what. then, is the | th 
appeal to be? To science, say some. To what 
science? ‘To physical science. Physical science 


eir present eininence. 
HOW THE MIND ACTS. : 
The mind knows relations, but not relations 


has its own grand domain, but it discovers nothing | between things unknown, which is impossible, 


to throw light ou the great question as to the re- 
lation in which man stands to God, and the exist- | gi 
ence of the soul after death. All our wiser ex- | er 
pounders of science confess this. A lecturer in | re 





but relations between things so far known. Be- 





nning with knowledge, what it reaches by gen- 
alization is also knowledge, and a knowledge of 
alities. Beginning with intuitive knowledge, it 


Boston allows that, at present, science cannot an- , adds to it by logical processes, and what it gains 


swer the question as to the immortality of the | is 
soul, But the same lecturer hints, and another | fir 


establish, what the alleged resurrection of Jesus | si 


also knowledge. Its intuitive power is con- 
ved within very stringent limits. In particular 
has no a priort forms to impose on things; it 
mply gives us a certain knowledge of things; it 


cannot prove, may be founded on certain moral | does not override experience; its main office is to 
ideas, in a sense of virtue and moral obligation, | enable us to gain experience, and to assure us 
in the faculties which distinguish between right | that the knowledge we thus gain is of real things. 


and wrong. But meanwhiie they are aware that 
the school which can generate life, and plants, 
and animals, out of star-dust, can develop these 


Mr. Mill, proceeding on a different theory, declires 
—and his theory requires him too so—that there 
may be worlds in which two and two make five; 


ideas by natural law out of sensations and im-j|in which parallel lines meet; in which a straight 


pressions. I believe that we are entitled to ap- 


line may return on itself and enclose a space, and 


p2al to these ideas in constructing areasonable re-|in which there may be effects without a cause. 


ligivus conviction. 
POSITIVISM,. 


In all this he is consistent; it is the logical conse- 
quence of his theory. But you can meet him 


An age ago the rationalistic party felt that if | only by undermining his theory. This is what 


have endeavored to do in previous lectures. 


realize that they cannot be so secure of their foun- | of God, just as you cannot prove that two and 


dation, 
progress are becoming alarmed. 
ihe party of tree thought is moving on. 
are sliding down a steep slope, catching at times | tl 
at lumps of earth or brittle branches, only to find | ti 


Men of a devout spirit in the party of|two make four in the planet Jupiter. 
But meanwhile | Aristotle says, a man’s mind is organized to dis- 
They | cover truth, and truth be not b yond his reach, 


But it, as 


1en I hold that we are entitled to say that in all 
me and in every place two and two make four, 


as they give way that their fall is hastened. It|and that a thing effected implies a power effect- 


writes beautiful papers with noble thoughts and 


ing it, and that the existence of benevolent atfec 


elevated sentiments, but with no settled doctrine | tions in man implies benevolence in him who 


or logical consistency. It has a literature; it has | p 
lecturers, and men go to hear them who have no | h 


would relieve the dullness of Sunday in a city 
where Puritanism has still its influence, by listen- 
ing to fine sentiment and ingenious speculation, | o 
which are more pleasant to them than preaching | a 


secure a church organization; it has not even a 
rope of sand, it has only a ribbon of cloud to bind 
its members. 
the last of its race, and, like certain doomed Indian | 8 
tribes, it feels itself to be so. 
eaten up by a spectral figure which you may see 
approaching with firm and steady step, but with 
lean and haggard torm spreading like death a|a 
shivering feeling wherever it goes. 
itivism. I suppose Diodorus, the slow, must 


Awful Nothing, and died in despair. 
science bave not been able to form a_ perfect vac- 


er, it is doubtful whether they have eyes to see|s 
it, or whether what they fancy they see is a reali- 


ter—Positivism. 
M. Comte, Mr. Mill, and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 


Mr. Buckle, Prot. Bain, Prof. Huxley, and oth- 
ers powertul in particular departments; but these 


peculiar principles. 
ITS DISCIPLES, 


the nature of things; that he can know merely 
phenomena or relations of things unknown, and |i 
that all he can do with these is to generalize them | | 
into lawa. 


causes, and they exert their whole energy in de- 


On other, and not 


causes. So far they agree. 
Comte says that} i 


unimportant points, they differ. 
all our knowledge comes through the senses, and 
that the study ot the mind must be the study of |i 
the brain. Mill savs we have other ideas, or 
rather he would call them feelings, besides those 
vot through the senses, and both he and Herbert | t 
Speucer say that we can study the mind and ar- 
gue through selt-consciousne:s. 


ing up in an unknown way by means of associa- 
tion of ideas, which is capable of turning them 
into the varied shapes which they take. Spencer 
gets them by development through long ages, 
tirst in the brutes, and then ia the human races. 
Comte, who was largely an impetuous, intellectual 
steam-engine—he would have said brain engine— 
takes little or no notice of our ideas of beauty and 
morality. Mill derives them from association, 
giving to association an indetinitely large power. 
Spencer ascribes them to development, but not un- 
folding what are the powers involved in the de- 
velopment. Comte is an open and rabid atheist. 
Some twenty years ago you might have seen him 
atthe foot of atree in the Champs Elysces at 
Paris, foaming out his profanities in the most ex- 
cited manner. Mr. Mill evident'y feels he has 
no argument left on his system to prove the ex- |! 
istence ot a God; utters no profession of his faith; 
and believes that an atheist may be a man of 
high piety. Herbert Spencer argues that beyond 
known phenomena there is and must be a great 
unknown, and he allots this region to religion, 
where there may or may not be an unknown God. | ! 
Comte is the most original thinker, but is through- 
out narrow, one sided, dogmatic, moving on one | ¢ 
line, like the blinded horse, or the steam locomo- 
tive, seeing nothing on either side of him. Mill 
has the widest sympathies, and is the most appre- 
ciative of the views of others; though after all, he 
is narrow and exclusive, and is not able to tollow |! 
out his views consistently. Spencer is the most 
vigorous speculator of them all, and, tike the Ti- | ¢ 
tans of old, ne would heap Pelion on Ossa, and | 





passing through the intermediate steps. 
COMTE AND MILL. 


for his followers. 





toramoment, while it gave a:so perennial instruc- 
tion as it led them forward along new paths and 
toward rew hopes. America has seen no such 
sight before.”” “A beauty and a mystery,’’ I ad- 
mit, “which charmed tora moment.” If | were 
inclined to believe in dreams of any kind, [ would 
as readily believe in’ Emerson’s as in any others. 
The visions seen by DeQuincey, the opium-eater, 
are not more beautiful. Coming from such a 
source they must contain truth, some of it welling 
up from the deepest intuitions of the mind as 
from a fresh, clear fountain. Some are the un- 
conscious reflection of the light shining from the 
Word of God ina Christian Iand. Others read, 





like dreams, by contraries. And what atter all | 
am I to think and believe about God and the soul | 
and the world to come? is the question which is 
often put to me by young men after reading 
Emerson's papers, and I have to tell them that 
Mr. Emerson must answer. 

INTUITIONALISM, 

About thirty years ago, when men now fifty 
years of age were boys at college, they believed 
that something great and good and stable was to 
come out of a showy intuitionalism which drew | 
all truth out of the depths of the soul—men like | 
Goethe and Coleridge and Carlyle, and their ador- 
ers in Great Britain and America, looked so pro- | 
found, and threw out such mysterious utterances | 
ot their being able, if only they chose, to divulge | 
something very profound. But somehow they 
never chose—some of us think because they had 
nothing to utter. Though often pressed to ex- 
pound their secret, they have always shunned ; 
do'ng so; and people begin to suspect that there 
is nothing init. There Was an expectation long 
entertained by many that something better than 
the old Christianity of the Bibie literally inter- 
preted might come out of the great German phil- 
osophical systems of Kant, Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel; but the hopes have been doomed to oc- 
knowledged disappointment. Coleridge has play- 
ed out bis tune sweet and irregular as the harp of 
olus, and all men perceive that he never had 
anything to meet the deeper wants of humanity 
except what be drew from the songs of Zion, It 
has long been clear in regard to Goethe, and is 
now being seen in regard to Carlyle; that netther 
of them ever had anything positive to turnish in 
religion, aud that all they had to utter was blank- 
ly negative; and I rather think that the last hope 
of deriving anything soul-stustying from such 
quarters has vanished from the minds of those 
who have been impressed with their genius 
The spirit is still lingering in certain circles of 
America, and it clothes itself at times in such 
beautiful forms that I am inclined to admire it as 
I do the clouds in the evening sky, convinced 
though J be ali the while that they are mere va- 
pors, and sown to tade into dullness and gloom. 

IRRATIONALISM, 

As to the intuiuunalisin that rose out of ration- | 
aliem as fogs rise out of the melted ice, it is ac- | 
knowledged that it is not rational. No man can 
draw Parker's creed—a creed noble in so many 
respects—out of human reason, any more than he 
could derive Channing's creed out of the Bible. | 


{ alive, as our guardian angels. 


: this system. 
fondly to this faita and ceremonial as he advanced 


} even of thinkers, he secured at an early stage the 


universal pertectioning of the world’’—being, in 
fact, a deification ot his system of science and so- 
cology. In the worship he enjoined, he had nine 
sacraments and a priesthood and public honors to | & 
be prid to the collective humanity; with no pub- 
lic liberty of conscience or of education in sacred, | § 
or, indeed, in any subjects. 
vances were to occupy two hours every day. 
Mr. Mill tells us ‘private adoration is to be ad- 
dressed to collecive humanity in the person ot | & 
worthy individual representatives, who may be 
either living or dead, but must in all cases be wo- 
men; for women, being the sere aimunte, repre- 
sent the best attributes of humanity, that which 
ought to regulate all human life; nor can human- 
ity possibly be symbolized in any form but that of 
atrue woman. The objects of private adoration 
are the moter, the wife and the daughter, repre- 
senting severally the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture, and callinginto active exercise the three so- 
cial sentiments, veneration, attachment and kind- 
ness. Weare to regard them, whether dead or 
It the last two 
have never existed, or if, in the particular case, 
any of the three types is too taulty for the oftive 
assigned it, the place may be supplied by some 
other type of womanly excellence, even by one 
merely historical.” The Christian religion sure- 
lv does not suffer by being placed alongside of 
The author clung more and more 


inyears. His English followers are ashamed of 
it. But what have they provided to meet man’s 
religious wants? As yet nothing. But Mr. Mill, 
who always weighs his words, and who is too 
skillrula dialectician to say more than he means, 
evidently points to something which is being 
hatched and may some day burst forth. While 
he has the strongest objection to the system of pol- 
itics and morals set forth by Comte, he thinks ‘ it | 
has superabundantly shown the possibility of giv- 
ing to the service ot humanity, even without the | 
belief ina Providence, both the psychological 
power and the morai etlicieney of a religion, mak- 
Ing it take hold of human dite and color al! uought, 
feeling and acon una manner of which the grealt- 0 
est ascendency ever exercised by any religion 
may be but a type and toretaste.”’ " 
THR POSITIVE SCHOOL DIMINISHING le 
There is norisk of the British school setting upa q 
religion and a worship so superbly ridiculous as u 
that ot M. Comte; but I venture to predict that. 1 
when it comes it will be so scientiticaily cold and * 
so blank as to be incapable ot gathering any inter- | @ 
est around it, accomplis:.ing any good, or, [ may) b 
add, inflicting any evil. The worid will soon be 
in a position tairly to estimate M. Comte, who 








has otten been underestimated, and as often over- ri 


estimated, At first, lite appreciated by the mass, t 
admiration of a select few, who discerned the vig- | U 
or of his intellect and saw the partial truth which | a 
his system contained. Some scientists are at- | d 


nouncing the attempt to find what they call occult | sure that it exists and is to be found? 
undermine every belief in goodness, in affection, 


clung ? 


negroes appear. 
presumptuously reach the greatest hights without | get fuddied escape. 
gone to distrust them, Lut apparently take them 

for larger species of their own genus. 
M. Comte provided a religion and a worship | toes take some up, and these begin to weep and 
He had no God, but he had a! Cover them with maudlin kisses. 
“Grand Eure,” in collective humanity, or, to use | takes one by the hand to lead him off, the nearest 
his language, ‘the continuous resultant of all the | monkey will cling to the one who thus finds a 
forces capable of voluntarily concurring in the | support, and endeavor to go off also. Another 
will grasp at him, and so on, until the negro leads 

a staggering line of ten or a dozen tipsy monkeys. 
When finally brought to the village they are se- 


lanted them there, and that the moral law in the 
eart implies a moral governor. The spectro- 


faith, and who do not wish to have any, and who | scope, directed to that star which takes a hundred 
thousand years to send its light across the earth, 
tells us t@at these effects could not be produced 


n the instrument unless there were hydrogen 
nd sodium in that star, and I am constrained to 


about the weary subjects, sin and salvation. But | believe, on the principle of cause and effect, that it 
with all its literary ability it bas not been able to| speaks the truth. And when I discover that 
beautitul adjustment in the eye, which enables us 
to receive light from that distant star, [ am as 
Fortunately or unfortunately, it is | sure that there has been a designing mind con- 


tructing it as I am that there has been a design- 


Its doom is to be | ing mind planning and making that spectroscope. 


THE RESULTS OF THE TWO SCHOOLS, 
Having examined the theory, I believe, fairly 
nd logically, we may now look for a moment at 


This is Pos-| its consequences, speculative, moral, practical. 
What have we left? 
have written about it in ancient times, for it is! losophy, we have a series of feelings, aware of it- 
recorded of him that he wrote a treatise on the! selfand permanent, or rather prolonged, and we 
Men of | have an association of sensations and perceived 
resemblances and _ possibilities of sensations. 
uum, but the new philosophy has discovered it,| Truth can be nothing more than an accordance 
and is making it known to men of whom, howev- | of our ideas with sensations, and laws of the as- 


According to this new »hi- 


ociation of sensation, which sensations come we 


know not whence, and are associated by resem- 
ty or a specter, or whether itis so much as a spec- |} blances existing we know not how, or more fre- 
I take as representatives of it} quently by contiguity; no relation of reason, no 
connection in the nature of things, and very pos- 
They have auxiliaries in Mr. Grote, Mr. Lewes, | sibly altogether fortuitous or absolutely fatalistic 
The sensations and associations of sensation gen- 
erate ideas and beliefs which do not, however, 
three may be held as the ablest detenders of their | either in themselves or their mode of formation, 
generate any reality. 
on Mr, Mill’s theory; and on Mr. Spenver’s it is 
All agree in this, that man cau know nothing of | development out of a thing unknown, of a thing 
unknown according to an absolute fatalism. 


This is the consequence, 


And 
8 this the sum of what has been gained by the 
lighest science of the nineteenth century? Can 


Ali agree, further, that itis impossi-| this satisfy the wants uf souls seeking truth, 


ble for us to rise to the knowledge of first or final | yearning for reality, seeking for light as plants 
do in the darkness, and striving towards it, being 


Does it not 


n beauty, and in truth, to which men have ever 
Does it not leave the soul as the mcon 
8 supposed to be left, and as some think the earth 


will be ultimately left, with its rocks, its extinct 
volcanves, and without atmosphere, without wa- 


er, without life? Diodorus, after writing his 


profound treatise on the Awful Nothing, died in 
Mill generates | despair, and, deprived of all these deepest in- 
all our ideas from sensation and feelings spring- | stincts and highest hopes, I feel as if there was 
nothing left tor those wiio accept this theory ot 
existence but to do the same. 
there is a lower depth still, Materialisin. 


After Positivism 





MISCELLANY. — 


Tne surest heritage of human life is suffering. 


It is as inevitable as the summer shower, the win- 
try blast, or the storm that ruins and desolates. 


There is never a smile, but a tear is lurking near 
t. The highest bliss contains always the germ 


of the most passionate grief. Joy hangs always 
upon the verge of pain. 


How Monkeys are Carturep.—Monkeys 


are pretty common, yet, as all the families are re- 


narkably ctnning, has it ever occured to the 


reader how they are taken? Pitfalls will takea lion, 
and the famished monarch will, after a few days’ 
starvation, dart into a cage containing food and 
thus be secured. 


But how are monkeys caught? 
Their vices are 


I'he ape family resembles man. 
In Dartour 


suman. They love liguor and fall. 


and Sennaar, the natives make a fermented beer, 


of which the monkeys are passionately fond. 


Aware of this, the natives go t» the parts of the 
forest frequented by the monkeys, and set on the 
ground calabashes full of the enticing liquor. As 
soon as the monkey sees and tastes it be utters 


oud cries of joy that soon attract his comrades. 
hen an orgie begins, and then in a short time 
hey show all degrees of intoxication. Then the 
The ‘ew who came too late to 
The drinkers are too far 


The ne- 


When a negro 


urely caged, and gradually sobered down; but 


for two or three days a gradually diminishing 


upply of liquor is given them, so as to reconcile 


The religious obser- | them by degrees to their state of captivity. 


A Dream oF Summer.—(By John G. Whitti- 
r.)— 
Bland as the morning breath of June 
The southwest breezes play ; 
And, through its haze, the winter noon 
Seems warm as summer’s day. 
The snow-plumed angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear; 
Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 
The fox his hill-side cell forsakes, 
The muskrat leaves his nook, 
The bluebird in the meadow-brakes 
Is singing in the brook. 
“Bear up, O Mother Nature!” cry 
Bird, breeze and streamlet free, 
“Our winter voices prophesy 
O1 summer days to thee!” 
So, in those winters of the soul, 
By bitter blasts and drear, 
O'erswept from memory’s frozen pole, 
Will sunny days appear. 
Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
The soul its living powers, 
And how beneath the winter’s snow 
Lie germs of summer flowers! 
The night 1s mother of the day, 
The winter ot the spring, 
And ever up:n old decay 
‘Tne greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the stariigit lurks, 
Piroagh showers the sunbeams tall, 
For God, who loveta all his works, 
fias lett His hope with all. 
Tue YounGcesr Boy or tHe Famtry.—‘He’s 
nly a boy, he can go, or he can de, or he can 


wait.’ was always the award of my sisters. My 


viividual pursuits and my own little stock of in- 
orests Were of Course of no account. I was re- 
uired to be ina pertectly free, disengaged state 
t mind, and ready to drop everything at a mo- 
yeni’s warning from any of my halt-dozen seniors. 
Here, Hal, run down cellar and get me a dozen 
pples,” my bro‘her would say just as 1 had half 
uillta block house. ‘Harry, run up stairs and 


get the book [lett on tie bed—Harry, run out to 
the barn and get the rake [ lett there—Here, Har- 


y, carry this up garret—Harry, run out to the 
rol-shop and get that’’—were sounds constantly 


occurring—bdreaking up wy private cherished lit- 


ve enterptises of buuding cob-houses, making 
nli-dams and bridges, or loading carriages, or 
riving horses. Where is the mature Christian 


teaipung to place M. Comte somewhat lower than | who could bear with patience the interruptions 


Comte is fast declining. But will the other mem- 


| 1 do, and their criticisms show that the day of M. | and crosses in his daily schemes that beset a buy ? 
Then there were tor me dire mortifications aud 


Qne-half of all that is noble was drawn through a | bers of the school have a longer day, or even so, bitter disappointments, If any company came, 


noble mother out of the Bible; is, in fact, the refi-c- 
tion of the light which is diffused all through the at- 


long ! 
of natural scieace, of history, or of political econe-_ pi 


So far as they have enlarged any brinch | and the family board was filled, and the cake and 


reserves brought out, and gay conversation 


made my heart bound with special longings to be 
in at the fun, I heard them say, “No need to set 
a plate for Harry—he can just as well wait till 
after.” Tcan recollect many a serious depriva- 
tion of mature life that did not bring such bitter- 
ness of soul as that sentence of exclusion. Then, 
when my sister’s admirer, Jim Fellows, was ex- | 
pected, and the hest-parlor fire lighted, and the: 
hearth swept, how I longed to sit up and hear his 
funny stories; how I[ hidin dark corners, and lay 
off in shadowy places, hoping to escape notice and 
so avoid the activity of the domestic police. But 
no. ‘‘Mamma, mustn’t Harry go to bed?” was 
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the busy outcry of my sisters, desirous to have 
the deck cleared for action, and ti.e superfluous 
members finally disposed of.—Mrs. Stowe. 


Women avnp Ip1ots.—Jean Paul remarked, 
when a certain decapitated Venus was praised, 
that “men admire women without heads.” His 
observation contains the finest sarcasm on the 
horror which a large class of men feel towards wo- 
men of intellect. Parents educate their daugh- 
ters not to think, that they may be fit for the 
matrimonial market. 
and most worldly-wise of all female novelists, 
says that “where people wish to attach they 
should always be ignorant. 
if she have the misfortune of knowing anything, 
should conceal it as well as she can.” This is a 
polite way of saying that if you wish to secure 
pure feminine triumph you must either be a fool, 
or pretend to be one. This is the ground-root of 
the classification upon the statute-book—women 
and idiots. 

Miss Austen, in another sentence, lays bare the 
whole matter to the root. She 61)8: ‘To come 
with a well-informed mind is to come with an in- 
ability of administering to the vanity of others.’’ 
This is the real reason why men prefer weak, 
simpering, narrow-brained women to those pos- 
sessed of intellect and wit. Many men can get 
a constituency among women, and enjoy the 
pleasure of hearing their opinions listened to and 
echoed with profound respect, who, among men, 
are despised and held in contempt. Other men 
shudder at the discovery of reasoning powers in 
women, because they love to dictate. Any sign 
of dissent on the part of the lady list ner in mat- 
ters of real moment raises a kind of mental zoose- 
flesh upon the male mind, which ig to the last de- 
gree disagreeable. 

Men ere willing that women should reign su- 
preme in the pretty province of Berlin wool and 
crochet patterns. They profess a profound igno- 
rance of the small mysteries of the toilet; these 
pertain to womAn’s sphere. Here they will nev- 
er meddle or make; but deliver them from wo- 
men of wit and sense, who can puzzle them with 
questions, and confound them with arguments. 

Men shrink from the discipline which the de- 
velopment of women exacts. Dear, easy souls, 
they love cheap triumphs. It is so much easier to 
dazzle a silly-pated woman than it is tu convince 
a wise one.— Lhe Revolution. 


Tre German Triumpeu.—The great campaign 
of 1870-1 has reached its climax, and German 
hussars have ridden into Paris, and German in- 
fantry have marched down the Avenue de Neu- 
illy and past the Arc de Triomphe. When the 
cavalry rode into the captured city, to explore the 
way, the people had fallen back, and they met 
with none of that resistance which had been grow- 
ing more and more probable during the last few 
days. 
France.” Such were the words of M. Thiers, in 
begging the citizens of Paris to remain quiet un- 
der the last humiliation which it was within the 
power of their conquerors to inflict. But who 
can say that the safety of Paris is fora moment 
secure, with Prussian lancers riding down the Av- 
enue de St. Cloud, with young lieutenants from 
Berlin clanking their swords on the quays of the 
Seine, with the staffof the German Emperor about 
to feast in the palace ot the Elyscée—the histori- 
cal building in which the first Napoleon acknowl- 
edged that the crown of France had gone trom 
him, and in which the third Napoleon, struggling 
tu recover that crown, wrote that celebrated sen- 
tence—*“Qu’on execute mes ordres,” and so launched 
the coup deat? Yet until the preliminaries of 


tance the masses of men who throng the open 
spaces between the Arc de |’Etoile and the Tuil- 


ern faces and fine physique, the cuirassiers, with 


stained coats, the landwehr-men with the whiie 
cross shining on their helmets, and innumerable 
specimens of the familiar picke/haube, who will 
stare all round upon Paris as it it were a revela- 
tion to them, and ask good-natured questions of 


lines are being read the Crown Prince may be re- 
viewing his troops in the Champs de Mars, the 
scene of many such a display; and the tomb «* 


ble with the cavalry-tread of the German nation 
against which he waged so many and bitter wars. 
The revenge is a cruel one. 
was there so thorough a humiliation of France. 
Then she had to succumb to a coalition—to a 


republicans hotly said. 


allies. 1i took al) the powers of Europe to crush 
the First Empire; the second Empire dissolved 
like mist before one power which it had been 
taught to despise. It is only seven months since 
the French set out for a triumphal progress to- 
wards Berlin. They had taken for granted the 
rose-colored assertions of the Imperial officials as 


was to be over the Rhine with hey! for another 
startling series of victories, Potsdam figuring in 
the distance as the Villatranca of the new cam- 
paign. But where the father had passed, the 
child, despite Alfred de Muaset’s lines, found it 
not quite so easy to pass. The Rhine, indeed, 
was never crossed at all; and the end ot the war 
finds its closing scenes not in Potsdam, but in the 
Palace ot the Elysée.— London News, Mach 2, 


Fun.—Among the “Wants,” in one of our pa- 
pers is this: “Partial board fora single gentleman; 
house kept by a widow and daughter; dusses and 
cars convenient.” Oh! that we were a boarder! 


A Portland man late one Saturday evening saw 
some one leaning against the dour of the Baptist 
church, and, on looking more closely, observed 
that he was inthe act of taking a drink froma 
bottle. On seeing the man approach, and proba- 
bly thinking him to be a patrolman, the tellow 
reeled around and taking hold of the door-handle 
said: “S’oil right s’r, and allus tak’r drink fore 
I go to bed.” The man called his attention to the 
fact that the building on which he leaned for sup- 
port was a Baptist church, and suggested that he 
had best go home before the bottle had him in 
the gutter; whereupon tipsy corked bis bottle and 
said discouragingly: ‘‘This ther third time [ been 
mistaken, an’ ef | find many more Baptis meetin- 
houses thatlook like my boardin’ place, bottle 
won’t huld out. Giad you ain’t p’leecemen, s’r.” 


been presented having been variously criticized— 
some as being too literal and unausical, and near- 
ly all of them as being unsatisfactory in one way 
or another—the following is submitted in the con- 
tident beliet that the rendering will not be con- 
demned for its faithfulness, or tor the exhibition 
otany blind and unreasoning adherence to the 
text of the original: — 
There was a Kingin Thule, 
Who constantly through life 
Had drained his beer-mug duly— 
One given by his wife. 
That mug he thought so much of, 
’ [was never left round loose— 
But oft he had a touch of 
The blues when ‘twas in use. 
Inclined he was to cry out 
Whene’er he took a swig; 
Yet kept a tearful eye out, 
To guard his mug so big. 
And when he’d drained his beer off 
He kept hold of his cup, 
For tear the boys would clear off 
And gobble bis goblet up. 
When the time arrived for giving 
A thought to death’s cold cheer, 
As he'd always drunk tor a living 
He wouldn't give up his beer. 
Bat straightway gave a party, 
That all again might see 
The mug that he when bearty 
So utt had drained to she. 
And then there came to greet him 
His friends from round about; 
But grieved they were to meet Lim 
And find him so piayed vut. 
He'd lost most all his money 
By filling up bis cup, 
And now being almost done, he 
Resolved to shove it up 
Where ne’er ‘twould be forthcoming 
To tempt bis many boys, 
Their senses all beunumbing, 
For transitury joys- 
So giving each sua a greenback 
To keep him in sour-krout, 
On his “uncle’’ he thea did lean back 
And shoved his mug up the spout. 
And when, where the woodbine twineth, 
He knows that his mug is gone, 
No more to beer he inclineth— 
His life’s long labor is done. 





Miss Austen, the shrewdest | 


A woman especially, | 


“The satety of Paris affects the whole of 


peace are ratified by the Bordeaux Assembly, 
Paris must contemplate sullenly and from a dis- 


the women who may come near. Even while these 


the Emperor, close by in the Invalides, may trem- 
Not even in 1813-15 


“league of kings banded together against the di- 
vine rightofthe human race to be tree’’—as our 
But now it has been a 
fair and equal fight between two nations without 


to the number and efficiency of the troops. It 
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minsters ; 


13, 1871. 


300 pes. English Wiltons and Tapestry Vel- 
vets; 


1000 pes. Best English Brussels ; 


1000 pes. Best English and American Tapes- 
tries ; 


1000 pes. English and American Three-Plys 
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OIL CLOTHS, STRAW MATTINGS, &C. 


The above, we are confident, comprises the heaviest 
and finest stock of Carpetings in New England, ALL 


UFACTURE, and will be offered to the Trade or at Re- 
tail at the lowest market prices. 

The attention of wholesale buyers, or parties furnish- 
ing, is earnestly invited to an inspection of the same. 
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CATARRH 
Killing More People than any Other Disease’ 


CONSUMPTION NEGLECTED CATARRH ! 


} CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES 
| CURED BY REMEDIES THAT BUILD UP THE 
; CONSTITUTION! 


| Liver, Bladder, Kidarys,and Mucous Sar- 
| faces Geuerally, Atlecied by Catarrh: 
Erysipecas and Ruecmatis™ from Causes similiar to 
| CATARKH 

Leucorrh-ra and all Diseases of the Mucons Membranes, 
| Colds, Coughs, Consumptive tendencies, 

| Skin Diseases, and everything 
! 

| 

| 

} 

| 


GLASS! 








of a Scrofulous nature. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


CATARRH REMEDY 


The Proper and Sure Cure; 


te Circulars with testimonials of leading men and 
women to back the above statements, sufficiently strong 
to convinee all educated and thinking people, seut free 
by notifying the proprietors 
LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, 
| Druggists and Chemists, Manchester, N. H., Propri- 
| etors. 
! 
| Price $1.00 per Bottle. Seld by all Lead- 
ing Draggists. 
. 5 a as 
G. C. Goodwin & Co., Burr & Perry, Wee ks & I ‘ot 
ous Boston, General Agents. Jobo F Henry, § ¢ ollege 
| Piace, New York, General Agent for Middle and West- 
ern States. hat Mch. 18. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps; and 
French Lasting, 
| the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furni- 
ture to be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





scription of wail and ceiling decoration for churches, | 
| public buitdings, private residences, halls, hotels, &c. | 
Every description of | 
| wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish or | 


OF LATE IMPORTATION OR FRESH HOME MAN- | 


daiv, N. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
Jan. 7. 3m 


| WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pic- 
nics, Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by 
special messenger or express, and orders by mail and 
telegraph will be promptly answered. 


| FLORAL PLACE GREFNHOUSE, 


No. 679 Washingta:: st., 


Jan.7. Between Common and Warrenton, 3m 


SUPERIOR! 


“HOWE” 


Sewing Machines. 
—AND— 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


Jan. 21. 144 Tremont street, Boston. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO 


is 
Mar. 4. 118 Milk Street, Buston. ly 





| AMES PLOW CoO. 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Machines. 

DEALERS in Seeds, Fertilizers and other require- 
ments of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
—AND— 
563 Beekman Street, New York. 


Factories at WORCESTER and Groron JUNCTION, 
Mass. tf Jan 7. 


CONVEYANCERS. 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and expedition. 
EDWARD G. STEVENS. MARY E. STEVENS. 
Jan. 7. 3m* 








BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 STATE STREET, 
Buy and sell bills on LONDON, FRANCE and GER- 
MANY. Gold and Silver Coin. Also, Bonds and 
Stocks. 3 Jan. 21. 


COUNTY BONDS. 


BONDs OF 


BOURBON COUNTY, KANSAS, 


7 PER CENT. DUE 1900. 


Iuterest Payable in July and\January, 
At National Exchange Bank, City of New York. 


Resources of Bourbon County. 
Assessed Value, 1870 $1,133,473.00 
Total Debt 372,270.00 
Pepulation by Census of 1870 15,091 

These statistics are oflicial. 





people of the County, and are recommended to invest- 


| ors as affording an entirely safe and reliable security, 


| 


j and at prices that will pay high rates of interest on the 


investment, 


FOR SALE BY 


J. P. FARLEY, 


20 Devonshire Street, 


Mech. 4. BOSTON. 4t 


iDISTRICT OF BOSTON 
AND CHARLESTOWN. 
Custom Houst, March 7, 1871. 
Inconformity with the provisions of the Act of Con- 
gress approved April 2, 1844, and the Act of July 18, 
| 1855, amendatory thereof, notice is hereby given that 
| the following described goods have been seized at Bos- 
ton for violation of the revenue laws, and are detained 
) in public store at this port, and persons claiming the 
same are requested to appear and make claims within 
(20) twenty days from the date of this publication. 
| THOMAS RUSSELL, Collector. 





Aug. 22, 1870, 1 Box Tobacco; Aug. 3), 1870, 2 Linen | 


| Table-cloths; Sept. 21, 1870, 15 yds. Merino; Sept, 
| 23, 1870, 1 Piece Silk Velvet, lL Piece Black Silk, 1 Piece 
| Ladies’ Cloth; Sept. 26, 1870, 3 Bottles Brandy; Oct. 8, 
| 1870, 104 Ibs. Nutmegs and 5 Bottles Brandy; Get. 15, 


| 1870, 2 Bottles Brandy; Oct. 31, 1870, 1 Valise and Keg | 


| Whiskey; Nov. 15, 1870, 540 Manilla Cigars: Nov. 29, 

11870, 2 Bottles Oil Bay; Jan. 3, 1871, 25 P 

| Bag), 1 Box Tea; Jan. 21, 1871, 7 Bottles Martel Brandy, 
9 do. Hennessy Brandy, 21 do. Gin, 16 do. Whiskey; 
Feb. 23, 1871, 3 Pieces (Blue Black) Cloth, 3 do. (Black) | 
Cloth, ldo. Light Cloth, ldo Blue Thibett, 1 do. Light } 
Check Cloth, 1 do. Purple Cloth, 2 do. Dress Goods | 
(about 50 yds. in each), 6 do, Alpaca, $ Doz. Handker- | 
chiefs, 2 Silk Umbrellas, 3 pr. Kid Gloves, 7 Silk Dress 

| Patterns, 3 Travelling Bag-; Feb. 24, 1571, 2 Pieces Lin- 

|en Damask, 1 do. Wool Flannel (about 3) yds.), 1 do. 

| Linen Stair Carpeting—all for violation of Act 1799, 
Sec. 50. 

| Sept. 10, 1870, Piece Broadcloth; Oct. 4, 1870, 1 Black | 

| Lace Shawl, 1 Woolen Shawl, 1 Table-cloth, 1 Dress 

| Pattern, 5 Remnants of Cloth, 2 Pkgs. Black Braid, 4 

| Boxes Spool Silk, 5 Spools Silk Twist, 12 Silk Nets, 1 

| Doz. Forks, 1 Doz. Knives, | Carving Knife and Fork, 2 
Papers Pins, 3) Papers Needles, 2 Doz. Tea Spoons, 2 
Sugar Spoons, 2 Butier Knives 2 Pickle Forks, 6 Table 

| Spoons, 2 Pocket Knives, 6 Combs, 3 Pair Sci<sors, 1 

| Pair Stockings, 10 Tape Measures, 1 Bed Spread, 24 Pa- 

' per Cutters; Oct. 17, 1870, 1300 Cigars; Oet. 22, 1870, 12 
Zottles Brandy, ¥ do. Gin; Nov. 14, 1870, 13 Pieces Cal- 


“ico, 1 do. Bocking, 1 do. Velveteen, 1 do, Bed-Ticking, | 


!1 do. Alpaca, 4 do, Braid, 1 do. Lining, 1 do. Shirting, | 
1 Pkg. Sundries, 4 Pieces Thibett, ldo. Merino, 1 Lady's 
Sack, 4 Pieces Ribbon, 2 do. Cloth, 1 Japan Tea Tray, 2 
Pieces Fringe, 5 do. Silesia, 4 do. Poplin; Dee. 12, 1870, 
1 Piece Black Silk; Dee. 19, 1579, 3 Boxes Cigars; Dee. 
2), i870, Keg, containing 232 Cigars, 1 Bag and 475 Ci- | 

‘gars, 1 Box Cigars; Jan. 3, 1571, 1 Bag Nutmegs; Jan. 
5. IS71, 2 Boxes Tea, 8 Boxes Presery ed Ginger, 1 Opera | 
Cloak, 1 Sandal-wood Box, 1 Sandal-wood Cribbage 
Box, 3 Packs Card<; Mar. 3. 1571, 2 Bags Cotfee—all for 
violation of Act 174, Sec. 63. 

| Noy. 28, 1870, 4 Pieces Cassimere Dress Goods, 1 Keg | 

Rum; Feb. 24, 1571, 1 Case Brandy—all for violation of | 

Act 17H), See. 24. 

Ang 18, 1870, 8% Cigars; Aug. 22, 1570, 17 Bottles | 

Brandy; Ang. 24. 1370, 2 Bottles Brandy, 2 Kegs Rum; | 

Nov. 25, 1870, 1 Box Cigars; Dec. 19, 1870, 1 Keg Gin; 

Feb. 23. 1871, 12 M Cigars (in 5 Kegs); Feb. 18, 1571, 500 

Cigar-—al for vivlation of Act of July 25, 1546, Sec. 1. 


Mar. 11 at 





~~ — 


UNTING, Trapping and Fishing. Allabout 
it. Sent Free; address “Huster,” Hinsdale, 
i. bat Mar. Il. 


Nik 
] f dpisees, RARE & RACY READING. Wit, 
humor, fun. Sent free; address BanNner, Hins- 
y. HL. hit Mar. il. 
>) *—1870.—USE THE “ VEGETABLE 
[826 PULMONARY BALSAM.” The old <tand- 
eme dy for Coughs, Colds, Co 1sumption. 


Cercer Bros. & Co., Boston. but N12 


GENTS, READ THIS! We witr Par 
Z AGENTS A SALARY OF 35) PER WEEK and ex- 
How a large commission, to sell our new 


Address M. WAGNER & 


penses, or a 
and wonderful iivenutions ! 
CU., Marshall, Mich. Rom Feb. 


WV ANTEDTAGENTS ($20 per day) to sell Silas Peirce. 


These Bonds were issued by virtue of a vote of the | 








NEW ENGLAND 


—E —————» 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
| payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 





Distributions Aunually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws of 
Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, ISc1,) to the ex- 
| tent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued py this Company, will continue in force 
after the annual cash payment of premium has ceased, 
'no other condition of the policy being violated. Only 
four different ages, and seven payments are given; but 
they will suffice to show the practical working of the 
Jaw referred to above 


PAYMEN' IN CASH. 


| 


Payments. 


4 Payments. 
6 Payments. 


2 Payments. 


é 


AGE 
when insured, 
| 1 Payment. 


Years 


315 
238 

2 4G 
933 1254 12335 866 1W6 276 


oe 


Se eee ah oo ee a a 
Policies issued to the amount of 


$20,000, 


on a single life on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan, 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
| year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the Com- 
pany’s operations, address either the President or Secre- 
tary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MorLanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

Waren C. Wricut, Actuary. Jan. 1. 


BANKERS. 2 
KIDDER, PEASOJY & CO. 
40 State Street, 


Offer for sale at tempting prices 


Land and Mortgage Bonds of the 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FER. R., 


7 per cent. Gold Interest, 
Free of government tax), and recommend them as a very 
safe investment. 3m Mar. 4. 


GAS FIXTURES 
—AT— 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
— BY THE— 
MANURACTRURERS, 


R. HOLLINGS &6CO., 
369 
Washington Street, 


FRENCH BRONZES 


MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT COST OF IMPORTATION. 
Jan. 28. Get Our Prices, ly 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, 
MASONIC TEMPLEIX, 
Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


Six per cent. interest guaranteed on all money depos- 
ited. Deposits begin to draw interest from the first of 
every month, All dividends as soon as declared shal» 
be added to the principal and receive interest like an 
original deposit. 

Bank open from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily, and from 6 to 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings. ly Feb. 1. 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
| Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style, 
r IceeCreams, Cake and Confece= 
} s. Feb. 4. 


L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Placé;y-Boston, 
Invites the atteytion of the public to the superior quali- 
ty of the Phot/graphs he is now making. These pic- 
tures combin® some of the latest improvements in 
French and frerman Photography, and are bel’eved to 
be equal to ahything produced in the city. tf Nov. 5. 


| WOOLENS, ETC. — 
H TORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLLENS, VESTINGS AND SUITINGS, 
40 Franklin street, Boston. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
| EDW. W. KINSLEY, 








HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES, 
6m 


= 


Jan. 7. 





| DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
NAARLES RICHARDSON & CC 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS,&c, 
| IMPORTERS OF 


GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street, Boston. 
Feb. 4. 





kgs. Tea(in 1 | « ~ vd 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
PREELAND, BEARD & nicuaRvsoyt, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire street, Boston, 
J.H. FReELAND, OLIver RICHARDSON, 
A. W. Bearp, Winstow Herrick, 
L. L. HARDING, F. H. WiLLiaMs, 
Epw. F. MILLER. 
Nov.5. Morse, Loomis & Co, CHIcaao. 6m 


Sagi dune BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF rege 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 13) Devonshire streets, Boston. 
C. V. WuHirtren, A. 3S. YouNG, 
H.S. Burpert, Cc. C, Goss. 


INSURANCE. a 
( UINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


Mar. 4.- 6m 





COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $425,000. 


INSURES 
Dwelling Hilouses, 
Rousehold Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property. 
And all risks of the «afer class of hazards, and is payin 
50) per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 2 
per cent. on annual risks. ; 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
$7 This Company has paid ov -r 35,000 in losses, 
and over $3%),000 in dividends, since commencement of 
usiness, fifteen years ago. 
spats WILLIAMS. MORTON, Prostdent. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. D 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No, 
Feb. 3. 27 State Street. 3m* 


MOHE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 


“Nothing  sontinne to insure against hazards by fire, on MERCHANe 


prise, FurNt(TurRe and other property; also, on BuILD- 


1NGs, for one or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 


onone risk; aleo, insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 
perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Bose 
1s. ton. 


DIRECTORS: 
John Jetfries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 


the celebrated HOME SHUTTE SEWING MA- Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 


CHINE. Has the wedersoed, makes the ‘‘lock-stitch”’ - « 


; sides), and is fully licensed. The best and C. Henry Parker, Franklin Haven, 
alike on both y Benj. E- Bates, 


cheapest family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO_, Boston, Mass., Pitta | 
burgh, Pa., Chicagy, 1il., or St. Louis, Mo. Ely 9510 


Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Samuel E. Sawyer. 
Ezra C. Dver, Addison L. Clarke, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
InvinG Morse, Secretary. Feb. 4. 


John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.,- 
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